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N filling your requirements for school equipment and supplies, we 

take every precaution to assure complete satisfaction. Every 
item in our warehouse stock has been carefully selected to provide 
high quality at reasonable prices. Our catalog is your practical, 
‘up-to-date guide to economy and efficiency in filling your school 
needs. Keep it handy for reference. 


Now, as always, the advice of our fully experienced staff can 
prove helpful in meeting your school equipment buying responsi- 


bilities. Call on us at any time for whatever assistance you need. 
Send, today, for our latest catalog 


207 Van Ness Ave. South 6900 Avalon Blvd. 
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“That grin I’m wearing has been a 
long, long time busting through my whisk- 
ers, but blow my horns if I haven’t some- 
thing to grin about! 

_ “They’re opening the hotels and chalets 
in Glacier National Park this summer 
for folks who’ve craved for an eyeful of 
the most eye-filling country in the U.S.A. 
Come out this summer for a real Western 
vacation.” 

June 15 is the most important date 
on America’s first postwar vacation 
calendar. It’s the opening day of the 
1946 summer vacation season in Glacier 


A. L. SCOTT, General Agent, Passenger Dept. 


Great Northern Railway 
679 Market Street 
San Francisco 5, California 
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National Park on the route of Great 
Northern’s transcontinental Empire 
Builder. 

Up in northwestern Montana, where 

the American and Canadian Rockies 
shake hands, Glorious Glacier is the 
place for the most refreshing vacation 
of your life—the one you’ve been want- 
ing and needing. 
A letter or postcard to the Great North- 
ern representative below will bring 
you complete descriptive material on 
summer vacation or stop-off tours in 
Glacier National Park. 


W. E. McCORMICK, General Agent 
Great Northern Railway 
918-19 Associated Realty Building 
Los Angeles 14, California 





GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


BETWEEN GREAT LAKES AND PACIFIC 
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the Train that Keeps a Diary! 


An ingenious “laboratory on wheels” — 
typical of the far-reaching, behind-the- 
genes research that keeps America’s 
railroads out in front. 


This is the inside of a dynamometer car— 
symbolic of the intensive and continuous 
research of the nation’s railroads. As the 
test train rolls along, the instruments in 
this dynamometer car gather and record 
automatically all sorts of technical data 
on the pull and power of the locomotive, 
the performance of air brakes and the 
action of the train. 


Research smooths the way for more comfortable travel. Research finds a way to unload 80 tons of freight a minute. 
Each “leg,”” or metal spring of this “four-legged hammer,” An open freight car of coal is backed into.this rotary dumper, 
developed by railroad research, drives a pneumatic tamping turned “bottoms up,” and unloaded at the rate of 80 tons a 
machine for packing ballast on roadbeds, to make them minute. In another device just as remarkable, a car of grain 
firmer for a smoother and more comfortable ride. is tipped and tilted, this way and that, until emptied of its 
contents. 
e = * 


And here’s one for the young in heart: Lots of folks have 
wondered what it costs to blow the locomotive whistle. The 
cost varies, of course, but one railroad finds that the average 
toot costs about 2 of a cent. 


ter QUIZ on Railroading, 450 Questions and An- 
swers. Write for your copy of this booklet. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


€ 


924 Transportation Building 
Washington 6, D. C. 


RESEARCH KEEPS THE 


AMERICAN RAILROADS | 


OUT IN FRONT 
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ANOTHER THING THe WAR HAS TAUGHT US 


Today, too many Americans are very poor in arithmetic! The astonishingly low grades 
achieved on the arithmetic tests given to the men about to enter our armed forces clearly 
indicate that something is radically wrong. Far more attention must be given to the mastery 
of arithmetic than has hitherto been the case. 


We prescribe the IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS—a complete series for 
grades 1 to 8 inclusive, stepped up to meet the latest requirements, thoroughly modern, and 
outstandingly teachable. More than 4000 school systems in the United States have adopted 


these books, and we are constantly receiving letters showing that the results are far beyond 
those previously attained. 


For genuine enthusiasm, talk with teachers who are now using: 


THE IROQUOIS NEW 
STANDARD ARITHMETICS 


By H. DEW. DEGroart, W. E. Youn, AND D. H. Patron 
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To Introduce Arithmetic to the Child .. . a 
How Many? How Much? for Grade 1 Let’s Find Out for Grade 2 


Two new up-to-the-minute texts and workbooks, based on a pupils natural number interest. The graphic 
picturing of number facts impresses the basic combinations, and drill and continual reviews cause their retention. 
The vocabulary has been selected one hundred per cent from the reading vocabulary which the best scientific 
investigations say should be taught in these grades. 


To Secure the Mastery of the Fundamentals of Arithmetic . . . 
Iroquois New Standard Arithmetics—Grades 3 through 6 


These books develop an outstandingly sound arithmetic foundation. The books are distinguished for: 
boxed-in process developments, presented so clearly that no teacher's manual is necessary; scientific drill on | 
the 390 basic number combinations in proportion to relative difficulty; emphasis on reasoning and problem 
study; and a superior review and test system. 


To Master the Application of Arithmetic to Everyday Life .. . 
Iroquois New Standard Arithmetics—1945 Copyright—Grades 7 and 8 


These books apply the fundamentals of arithmetic to practical uses of everyday life, both in the home and 
in business. This material of necessity has to be kept constantly up-to-date to meet ever-changing business 


conditions. These two books also include a superior treatment of basic geometric forms and an introduction 
to algebra. 


| USE IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS AND YOU HAVE THE BEST! | 


lroquois Publishing Company, Inc. 


Home Office: Syracuse, NEw YorK 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 
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Sur’s lost in a maze of words she 
cannot understand—involved sentences 
—subject matter beyond her compre- 
hension. ‘That is what happens when 
children seck information in books too 
adult for their mentalitics. 

Just as Mary necds clothes to meet 
her physical requirements, so does she 
need a reference work that is suited to 
her young, developing mind. 

Britannica Junior is the only encyclo- 
paedia designed specifically for pupils 
in elementary school, in the age group 
from 8 to 13—children like Mary. 


The checked vocabulary (like a text- 
book) is graded to elementary level. 
Sentence structure and length, subject 
matter, scope of information are all 
scaled to the elementary pupil’s desires 
and needs. Colorful action and how- 
to-do-it types of illustration make learn- 
ing an adventure. A Ready-Reference 
volume makes information easy to find. 


Britannica Junior has been created 
with the same high standards of authen- 
ticity which characterize Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, the world’s best known 
reference library. 





Mary’s in a mystic maze 


You'll want your students to enjoy 
the advantages of Britannica Junior. 
For further information, and for a free 
copy of a “Unit of Study” booklet, fill 
in the coupon below and mail today! 
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Please send me, without cost or obligation, information about 
Britannica Junior, and a sample “Unit of Study.” 











ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA =” 
Educational Department 119-D School waisted tr lalla __Position 
City. ___Zone____State 





20 N. WACKER DRIVE ¢ CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





Schon) Use?___ CCC Pte sonal Use? 
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Commestel for Classroom Use by 
Leading Educators from Coast to Coast 


ONG EXPERIENCE and personal observation have led educators to the sources of knowledge 
‘ which best inspire in today’s youth a deep loyalty to the ideals of democracy. The 
following excerpts from recent signed statements testify to their appreciation of The Reader’s 
Digest . . . as an effective classroom aid in perpetuating these ideals: 





We must raise a generation committed to the improve- 
ment of our democracy and constitutional government. 
Accurate information on significant current developments 
is a necessary adjunct in this task. The Reader’s Digest pro- 
vides a concise, readable handbook of world events and 
trends.— Alonzo G. Grace, State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Connecticut. ° 


The youth of our land should be given abundant oppor- 
tunity to inform themselves on current social, economic 
and scientific matters, and I know of no better or more 
pleasant way of securing such information than through 
The Reader’s Digest. — Elizabeth Ireland, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Montana. 


The Reader’s Digest is a fortress of defense against ignorance 
of what is going on in our own and other lands. . . . 
I should like to see it in the hands of every high school 
student, and of many in the upper elementary grades. 
—James Haskell Hope, State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, South Carolina. 


For use in schools, a magazine such as The Reader’s Digest, 
which offers accurate and interesting summaries of sig- 
nificant events and achievements in the social, scientific 
and economic fields, is of high value.—Francis B. Haas, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania. 


The Reader’s Digest is a continuing and impartial ‘‘diary”’ 
of the American way of life and the actual workings of our 
democracy. At a time when world welfare is to be so 
influenced by our course here at home, its value as an aid 
to the teaching of good citizenship increases the need for 
its use in our schools. — John Callahan, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Wisconsin. 


As never before, pupils in our schools need to read widely 
if they are to think clearly on many and varied topics. 
Because The Reader’s Digest presents up-to-the-month in- 
formation on current events and personalities, this pub- 
lication has come to be a valuable and widely used sup- 
plement to our reading in many high school and lower- 
grade classes.—Esther L. Anderson, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Wyoming. 











One of the first, and certainly one of the most important 
duties of every school teacher today is the planting of 
Lincoln’s sort of Americanism in the hearts and minds of 
our youth. ... I feel that the School Edition of The 
Reader’s Digest should be classed among the valuable me- 
diums for aiding this vital task. — Vernon L. Nickell, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Illinois. 


I would place The Reader’s Digest at the head of the list of 
required reading for teachers and high school students. 
—John A. Shaw, Superintendent of Schools, Spokane, 
Washington. 


The Reader’s Digest is a fascinating record of events and 
trends, which broadens the outlook of students and gives 
them a more comprehensive grasp of the principles and 
meaning of good citizenship. — Arthur E. Thompson, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, North Dakota. 


As an auxiliary aid to classroom instruction in the build- 
ing of bedrock Americanism, the value of The Reader’s 
Digest is very high. — Burgin E. Dossett, State Commis- 
sioner of Education, Tennessee. 


The Reader’s Digest is making a contribution to the main- 
tenance of our form of government, especially by implant- 
ing in young minds the concepts of desirable human rela- 
tionships.—Rex Putnam, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Oregon. 


The teacher who understands the scope of her assignment, 
and sees her objectives clearly, will value The Reader’s 
Digest, which keeps its readers in touch with the forces 
which make TOMORROW. It offers information— 
common knowledge for common understanding for com- 
mon citizenship in a common world: one world.—John 
Fred Williams, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Kentucky. 


The Reader’s Digest is in an especially unique position, be- 
cause of its wide use in the schools, to play an important 
part in strengthening the walls of democracy.—Wayne O. 
Reed, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Nebraska. 


Statements like these are more significant than anything we ourselves might say about the 
place which The Reader’s Digest holds in the hearts and minds of teachers throughout the 
country who are molding a new generation of Americans. 


The Reader's Digest 
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YOU WOULDN’T FOOL ME, 
WOULD YOU? 


A CASE AGAINST HALF-TRUTHS ABOUT THE TEACHING PROFESSION* 


Lawrence D. Haskew, The Committee on Teacher Education 


Y OU know,” he confided, “I'd like 
to teach, but I just can’t see myself 
stuck off in some God-forsaken hole 
barely making a living for the balance 
of my life. I want to go places and do 
things, and I want to have enough 
money to live like a human being.” 

It was one of those casual railway 
conversations, and the speaker was a 
youngster on his way to be discharged 
from the Army. Diverted from teach- 
ing as a career, he, like thousands of 
others, was going into a vague some- 
thing called radio — “There is bound 
to be good money in that.” 

Poor youngster! Another victim of 
misinformation; another result of mis- 
guidance, or lack of guidance. I don’t 
know whether he should go into teach- 
ing or not. I do know that teaching 
needs thousands of fine young men 
like him, and additional thousands of 
equally fine young women. I know 
that he had not received a square deal 
and, by the same token, neither had 
the teaching profession. 

This article is a plea for a square 
deal. First of all, for the young 
people who are following in the foot- 
steps of that young soldier through 
our elementary and high schools. 
Second, for the profession of teaching, 
a profession of which I am mighty 


—=_-[-["_—_—= 


*From Rural Editorial Service; Francis S. 
Chase, director. 


proud in spite of the current fad of 
self-deprecating cynicism on the part 
of many educational “leaders.” It pro- 
poses part of an attack upon the 
problem of recruiting the best young 
people for the teaching profession: 
actions which can be taken by those 
of us who now have teaching oppor- 
tunities in school classrooms. 


Choice of a Job Is Important 


We can make careful choice of an occu- 
pation seem important to the children and 
youth in our classrooms right now. Any 
teacher who can make children concerned 
with the necessity for not splitting infini- 
tives is bound to have sufficient ingenuity 
to demonstrate the necessity for not rushing 
into a job on a “hunch.” If we can teach 
children to extract square roots we can teach 
them to extract occupational information 
from census reports. If we can lead children 
to recognize the birds in their environment, 
we can lead them to recognize the salient 
characteristic of surrounding work opportu- 
nities. In short, we can do a lot better job 
of equipping children and youth to make 
intelligent vocational decisions; and, if we 
really believe in a square deal for them we 
shall work hard to seize this opportunity. 


Motivation Begets Choice 


But what do we mean by that halo word, 
“intelligent”? Let's look a little more closely 
at it, especially as it refers to the teaching 
profession. 

Current notions are calculated to delude 
young people about the motivations for 
choosing a job. More and more, it seems, 


we are looking upon a job as merely a 
means of earning enough money to buy 
satisfaction out of life. In such a society we 
can’t blame boys and girls for seeing only 
one motivation in working — to get enough 
money to satisfy their desires; they can't see 
the fallacy in the belief that money is the 
way to such satisfaction. 

Some of us think that the money motiva- ~ 
tion is deluding; that the greatest satisfac- 
tions in life can come from creation in one’s 
job. We think that young people ought to 
have a chance to learn that fact. 

Not by preaching, though! One might as 
well try to translate the perfume of a rose 
into words. Young people need to learn 
through intimate personal experience that 
there are other rewards for working than 
cash. They may accompany an enthusiastic 
county nurse ‘on her rounds. They may get 
enmeshed in social service projects, in the 
adventures of social engineering. They may 
become friendly confidants of lively teachers; 
assist county agents; help social case work- 
ers. These jobs have glamor, a glamor that 
is far more permanent than the glitter of 
gold. Young people can be appealed to by 
such glamor; at least some can, and we 
doubt if they ought to consider a social 
service occupation if they don’t feel that 
appeal. 


Unrecognized Bias Is Misleading 


Young people learn most of what they 
believe about teaching from teachers. They 
trust their eyes and ears, have confidence in 
what they hear. They place what they are 
told and shown by teachers about teaching 
in the same category with what they read 
about aviation, or city life, in popular maga- 
zines; with what they learn about nursing 
from a movie. Unless they are helped, they 
never perceive the biases of their sources of 
information; their choices are perforce 
unintelligent. 


I. would be hard to find any person who 
doesn’t think that his own job is one of the 
hardest, one of the most unrewarding, in 





the world; who doesn’t feel that other pas- 
tures are necessarily greener. That's naturai, 
but it’s bias. A colleague opines, “If young 
people grew up in association with doctors 
as intimate as their present association with 
teachers, the medical profession would be 
begging for recruits, too.” We teachers owe 
to our students the obligation of letting them 
recognize our bias when we talk about teach- 
ing. We should let them see that the onerous 
details we recount so glibly will be recounted 
by members of other professions about their 
jobs also; should let them know when we 
are indulging in self-pity rather than objec: 
tive analysis. 


Half the Truth Is Unfair 


The financial rewards for teaching are 
inadequate. The average salary of teachers 
is inexcusably low. These statements are 
true, and youngsters should recognize their 
truth, but they are not all the truth. There 
are many good-paying jobs in the teaching 
profession. If you don’t believe it, look at 
the annual reports, of superintendents on 


file in your State department of education. 
One placement agency told me last week 
that they had unfilled calls for fifteen women 
at salaries between four and five thousand 
dollars a year. Not munificent, but find 
another occupation for women which can 
match the proportion of salaries above three 
thousand dollars which the teaching profes- 
sion has. And men, too. Compare the 
average net earnings of all men who gradu- 
ate from college with the average net 
earnings of men who enter teaching. Find 
another profession in your State which has 
the possibility of offering beginning salaries 
to college graduates four years hence that 
the teaching profession has. Young people 
are entitled to all the financial picture; not 
just part of it. 

It’s not only in regard to money that we 
insist on hiding part of the truth about 
teaching. What occupational group travels 
more than teachers? What group has more 
holidays? What group is more free to 
determine conditions of work, to adjust job 
demands to fit personal affairs? What group 
derives more genuine satisfaction from jobs 





Sehool Trustees National Couneil 





Seated: Arthur J. Crowley, president, New York School Boards Association, and 
president, National Council, State School Boards Association; and Mrs..I. E. Porter of 


Bakersfield, California, retiring national president. 


Standing, left to right: Robert M. Cole, executive secretary, Illinois Association of 
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well done? Who stays younger in Outlook 
and in spirit, than the teacher? 

There are paths of promotion jin teaching 
of which most youngsters are kept in darkes 
ignorance. Guidance workers, Personnel 
specialists, educational consultants to agri. 
cultural enterprises, audio-visual education 
experts — these and many more intriguing 
possibilities beckon the young teacher; she 
at least deserves to have the blindfold taken 
from her eyes so she can see their gestures, 


Tuzse few paragraphs have done little 
more than illustrate the possibilities {o, 
avoiding half-truths about the teaching pro 
fession. Many other false impressions need 
correction: The bogey of community inter. 
ference with personal rights, the picture that 
represents teachers as old maids or Caspa 
Milquetoasts, the conception that teachers 
must possess a catalog of virtues and abilities 
which would faze even a Victorian novelist, 
for examples. I’m so proud of my profes 
sion that I don’t propose to let such misun- 
derstanding be perpetuated if I can help it. 


There is every indication that America’s 
biggest stake right now is in its young 
people. Its next biggest is in its teaching 
profession. Both of these assets deserve a 
square deal. Part of that square deal can 
be assured by teachers who don't fool young 
people. May such teachers be legion! 


* * 


Students’ Guide To Efficient Study, by 
Cole and Ferguson, third edition, paper 
cover, 70 pages, is a praiseworthy illustrated 
manual for college students, published by 
Rinehart & Company, 232 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, New York; price 50c. 


* * 


Golden Hoard 


—_— Hoard is the title of a 
well printed brochure of 34 pages 
issued by the students of San Pedro 
High School, Los Angeles City; Edwin 
F. Whedon, principal. 


Camille L. Baxter, librarian, states that 
the many fine poems which comprise the 
book won firsts and honorable mentions in 
annual literary contests sponsored by the 
Pirate Scribes, the creative-writing group of 
San Pedro High School. “We feel that 


co co 


== eC OU 


—_— 


——— 


School Boards and national executive secretary; Charles T. Whittaker, president, Idaho 
School Trustees Association and second vice-president, National Council; and Fred G. 
Thatcher, secretary, Louisiana State School Boards Association and first vice-president, 
National Council. 


there are other such groups in_ high 
schools throughout the State that might be 
interested.” 


Hearty congratulations to all those in San 
Pedro High School who have participated 
in this praiseworthy creative enterprise. 


See also this magazine, January 1946 issue, Page 26. Plate courtesy of Idaho Journal 
of Education. 
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APRIL 1946 


TWO LETTERS 


Roy W. Cloud 


Below are presented the texts of two letters, prepared by 
direction of CTA State Board of Directors, and recently sent 
to the appropriate school officials throughout California. 


1, On Teachers Salary Increases 


To the Trustees of 
California School Districts, 


Attention : Clerk 
Greetings : 


California schools are still faced 
with a problem which needs careful 
study. Mr. Roy E. Simpson, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, has 
informed me that the number of 
emergency credentials issued, in order 
that teaching positions in California 
may be filled, has greatly increased 
during the past year. 


Last year, nearly 12,000 emergency 
teachers were employed in the schools. 
Many of these were excellent teachers. 
We do not know, however, how long 
we can depend upon emergency teach- 
ers to fill positions. 


Before World War II, teachers were 
greatly underpaid. That condition still 
prevails. While salary increases have 
been made, they have not kept pace 
with the increased cost of living. 
Throughout California it is probable 
that the average adjustment of 
teachers salaries approximated a 15% 
increase. During the same period living 
costs increased about 40%. 


While all citizens of California must 
pay the income tax which has been 
greatly increased since 1941, and 
although teacher retirement will ulti- 
mately greatly benefit every teacher 
in the State, the automatic deductions 
for the income tax and for the pay- 
ment of teacher retirement greatly 
reduce the teachers’ take-home pay. 

It is probable, according to latest 
figures, that the cost of living will 
continue to rise, probably 10%, during 


the coming school year. Upward 
adjustments of teachers salaries should 
be made to take care of some of these 
conditions. If they are not, California 
schools may look forward to: 


1. A continued loss of teachers from the 
schools. 


2. Less than full efficiency from the 
teacher who worries over her inability to 
pay her bills and in many cases must resort 
to outside work in order to live decently. 


3. Increased numbers of emergency 
teachers. 


4. The refusal of many teachers who 
have been in war service to return to teach- 
ing because of the meagerness of the finan- 
cial return in teaching. 


5. It will be almost impossible to per- 
suade capable young people to train for 
teaching, in which case we shall be required 
to look forward for perhaps 20 years before 
the supply of qualified teachers catches up 
with the demand. 


In addition to all of the above, the 
welfare of the boys and girls in the 
schools of the State is a most impor- 
tant factor in the setting of salaries. 
If the size of classes increases, and the 
worries of the teacher continue, your 
boys and girls will not get the kind of 
teaching which they should have. 


As a matter of common justice, 
therefore, we respectfully request that 
you give serious consideration to these 
matters. In preparing your salary 
contracts for 1946-47, I trust that you 
will substantially increase salaries and 
make it possible for your teachers to 
be prepared to meet the conditions 
which will certainly face them. 


Yours very truly, 


Roy W. Cloud, 


State Executive Secretary 


2. On Teacher Tenure 


To School District Clerks, 


Greetings: 


By action of the State Council of 
Education of California Teachers As- 
sociation, I have been directed to 
write you concerning Section 13084 


of the California Education Code. 


This Section provides that a gov- 
erning board of a school district, 
having an average daily attendance of 
less than 850, may grant tenure to 
successful teachers who have been 
employed by the district for three or 
more consecutive school years. 


There are many reasons why success- 
ful teachers should be given permanent 
tenure in districts even though they 
may not have the 850 a.d.a. A teacher 
who is granted permanent tenure, in 
practically every case, becomes an 
active participant in the community 
life of the district. As a rule, the per- 
manent teacher becomes a home-owner 
and takes part in the social, religious 
and civic affairs of the community. 


It is entirely possible that your 
district has already granted your suc- 
cessful teachers permanent tenure, in 
which case we believe that you are to 
be congratulated. At this time, when 
sO many emergency teachers are em- 
ployed in the schools of California, 
we believe that it is the part of wisdom 
for boards of trustees to insure the 
continuance of a good education for 
the boys and girls of their district. 


We would under no circumstances 
urge you to give permanent tenure to 
any teachers who have not shown 
their willingness to cooperate with the 
other teachers of the district and with 
the desires of the board. However, 
the faithful and efficient teachers 
shauld be rewarded for their continued 
effort. 


Trusting that you may be willing to 
give this matter serious consideration, 


_ lam 


Yours very truly, 


Roy W. Cloud, 


State Executive Secretary 
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TEACHER IN AMERICA 


A PASSING CRITIQUE 


Ernest G. Bishop, Teacher, William McKinley Junior High School, Pasadena; 
Frank R. Walkup, Principal 


Dear Editor: 


What distinguishes the Public 
School Teacher from the Professor 
Of the Colleges and Universities? 


There may be different ways of 
Answering this question. Broadly, 
The public school teacher is 
Concerned with the well-rounded 
Development of the Democratic Man. 
He is not enamored with the 
Profundities of searching scholarship. 
On the other hand, 

The College Instructor 

Is chiefly preoccupied with the stock 
In trade of his profession: research, 
Systematic and unwearying pursuit 
Of knowledge, and refrigerated words 
Placed in storage against the time 
Of need, storing up enough of these 
During a vacation (as lectures) to 
Run him for years, = + 

With slight additions, 

Changes, or variations on the theme. 
In Medieval times, when books were 
Scarce, the owner of one of these 
Prized possessions read to those not 
So fortunate. The practice largely 
Persists in colleges today: the 
Professor recites to the students, 
Who busy themselves fastening the 
Winged words to paper. In the 
Public school the teacher insists 
That the pupils do the reciting. 
Then there is the matter of 
Vocabulary, generally far beyond 
That of public school teachers, 
Command of a stock of words that he 
Can bend, shape, and manipulate at 
Will. With these the enterprising 
Professor possesses a four-fold design 
Cut from the same basic material: 
Lectures for the classroom, 

Talks before civic and scholastic 
Organizations, pieces for popular 
Prints and learned periodicals; and 
Finally he gives these enough 
Connective tissue 

To blossom into a book that 


Sometimes commands a wide audience. 


Such a book is Professor Jacques 
Barzun’s “Teacher in America,” a 
Text of wit, bounce, and disarming 
Urbanity, on which critics lavish 
Superlatives. Professor Barzun 
Disclaims against the unintelligible 
(Except to a' few) lingo of the cult 
Of the “Educationist.” Stress is 
Placed on teaching, and education is 
Dismissed as the dullest of subjects, 
Although he defines it as “a life long 
Discipline of the individual by 
Himself, encouraged by a reasonable 
Opportunity to lead a good life.” 


Underpaid 


One of the weaknesses of our educational 
System, the Professor points out, is 

That we have so few competent teachers, 
Because they are underpaid; in other 
Words, schools cannot compete with the 
Vocations of the market place, and 

So bright and promising young persons 
Are directed away from teaching to work 
That, economically, is more remunerative. 
As far as that goes, the majority of us 
Will agree that this criticism covers 

Most of the professions — the ministry, 
Law, medicine, journalism, for example. 
Most professional persons are underpaid, 
Not teachers alone. Evidently, the 
Great number of professional persons 

Are not actuated by the profit motive. 


Mr. Barzun seems to believe that 
American teachers are a race of 
Gradgrinds in their insistence upon 
Facts, facts, facts. If he is thinking 

Of the educational system of 50 or 75 
Years ago, he is right. The modern 
Teacher is more concerned with the 
Materials and processes that will give 
Shape and substance to a well-integrated 
Personality. But, after all, facts do 
Have their place in the scheme of things. 
Would he care to occupy the dentist's 
Chair or the surgeon’s table and be the 
Victim of a person who had slight concern 
For the facts behind 

The forceps and scapel? 

Listen to this comment on the teaching 
Of English Composition: “Most school 
Writing is bad because student and 
Teacher play at writing and reading 
Instead of taking it seriously.” 
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Apparently at this point the 
Worship of facts fails to function. 


Intelligence tests are “an insult to 
Intelligence except when played with as 
Parlor games.” Most of us will agree 
That reliance on the I.Q. mystery and 
Standardized tests is overdone, but 
They do have some slight value in 
Understanding the complexities of 
Human nature. In spite of the dictum 
Of the Professor, objective tests do 
Have their place in the educational 
Plan. However, let it be said in 
Passing that Professor Barzun’s 
Knowledge of the American school 
System is not profound. 


So we shall accept “Teacher in America” 
As pleasant and stimulating reading, 
Innocent of the dryness that marks 

So many treatises on education. We 
Admire the deft touch, the graceful 
Turn of phrase, the sparkle and verve 
That distinguish the style. Reaction 

To content will be conditioned by the 
Actual teaching experience 

Of the reader. 


Honoring Charles Hughes 


Sacramento City Teachers Association 
Sacramento, California 


Editor: 


Tz friends of the late Charles Colfax 
Hughes, through the Sacramento City 
Teachers Association, have established a 
memorial loan fund for college students 
who are graduates of the senior high schools 
of Sacramento. 

It has been requested that the matter bk 
publicized so that all friends of Mr. Hughes 
may have the opportunity of honoring him 
by contributing to this living memorial. 

Details for setting up this fund are fully 
outlined in a resolution adopted by the 
Sacramento City Teachers Association. 

If you desire thus to honor Mr. Hughes 
and to aid the youth of our city, will you 
send your contribution to 

Miss Mary E. Anderson 

Treasurer, Sacramento City Teachers 

Association 
1316 47th Street 
Sacramento 16, California 


The committee will appreciate receiving 
from you the names of any organizations of 
individuals you think might wish to know 
about this fund. 

Sincerely yours, 


Irene Clark, Chairman 


Hughes Memorial Fund Committee 
2504 V Street 
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CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


CTA SOUTHERN SECTION DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


Mary Virginia Morris, Los Angeles, President, CTA Southern Section Department of 
Classroom Teachers; Vice-President, NEA Department of Classroom Teachers 


Tix work of the Classroom Tech- 
iques Committee, assigned by the 
Southern Section to the Department 
of Classroom Teachers, has been a 
simulating one. 

A different member of the Execu- 
tive Board presides at each meeting. 
The programs have been so interest- 
ingand helpful that many teachers and 
principals besides the members of the 
committee have attended the meetings. 

R. W. Grinstead, secondary curric- 
uum coordinator of Pasadena city 
schools, was the speaker at the Sep- 
tember meeting.. His timely topic was 
“How Teachers Can Create a Better 
Understanding and a Greater Appre- 
cation of the Culture of the Races.” 
His talk made everyone wish to try to 
ue some of the suggestions made by 
Mr. Grinstead. 

Character Education was the topic 
for the November meeting. Dr. Jack 
Stone, an elementary principal of San 
Diego city schools, gave a resume of 
the fine things they are doing in his 
ti. Many members of the faculties 
recognized the need for a curriculum 
on character education. A survey of 
what was being done:and what should 
be done was made by a group of 
teachers and administrators. After an 

analysis of this survey a committee of 
teachers and principals wrote a curric- 
ulum which is a superior one. The 
we of this curriculum has made a 
marked improvement in the behavior 
and the attitude of the pupils. 


The committee selected Mrs. Irma © 


Doughty, a former member of the 
Executive Board of the Department 
and an elementary principal of San 
Diego city schools; to tell about the 
methods and devices she uses for 
Developmental Reading. She teaches 
two remedial groups each semester in 
her school. The tangible results she 
exhibited were proof of her success 
with these youngsters. She brought 
mimeographed materials which all 


teachers will find most helpful. Every- 
one was delighted with the outstanding 
talk of Mrs. Doughty’s. 

The members of the committee are 
looking forward to the visit of Dr. 
Peter Spencer of Claremont College 
at the March meeting. Dr. Spencer, 
who is an authority on the teaching of 
arithmetic, will discuss the much- 
debated topic, “How much Arithme- 
tic should be taught to the pupils of 
the elementary grades and the best 
methods to use.” 

The May meeting will be devoted 
to audio-visual education. The com- 
mittee has been most fortunate to 
secure Francis Knoll, of the State 
Department of Education, to talk 
about this new and important method 
of teaching. 

The members of the Executive 
Board of the Department helped to 
celebrate American Education Week 
November 11 to 17. They were suc- 
cessful in getting their merchants to 
include an advertisement about Amer- 
ican Education Week in their’ regular 
advertisements in the local papers. 
Their mats were prepared by the 
public relations department of National 


Education Association. These mats 


Mary Virginia Morris, President 
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may be purchased at a very reasonable 
price. The Department hopes to con- 
tinue this project, next year. 


Mrs. Beulah Keeton Walker, Miss 
Mabel Studebaker and Miss Muriel 
Hampton, all classroom teachers, made © 
a “Goodwill Tour of the Public” 
Schools of Great Britain,” as her 
guests this fall. Their expenses were 
paid by Great Britain. They contacted 
many school children and they found 
these children most interested in two 
States of our nation. The two States 
are Texas with her vast herds of cattle 
and cowboys, the other is California, 
which produces: motion-pictures and 
oranges. These school-children were 
most anxious to have “Pen Friends” 
in the United States and especially 
wished to correspond with the chil- 
dren of Texas and California. 


Our Department assumed the re- 
sponsibility of getting teachers in the 
Southern Section to arrange to have 
their pupils correspond with the Eng- 
lish pupils. These English children 
have a feeling that our school-children 
will be as friendly as the American 
soldiers who were stationed in Great 
Britain. It is the hope of the Depart- 
ment that the project will be a factor 
in fostering a better understanding 
between the people of our country and 
Great Britain. 


The members of the Executive 
Board are busy acquainting the teach- 
ers of their areas on the proposed 
“Expansion of Service and the Increase 
of Dues” for California Teachers 
Association. 


The Welfare Bureau of Southern 
Section was remembered by the De- 
partment. A $50 check was presented 
at Thanksgiving time and another $50 
check at Christmas. 


At the January meeting the Depart- 
ment voted to furnish a room at new 
Headquarters of Southern Division. 
It will be furnished as a living-room. 


‘Bur members of the Executive 
Board of Southern Section have con- 
stantly tried to increase the member- 
ship and the prestige of California 
Teachers Association. 
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TEACHERS 


SALARIES 


GUIDE-LINES FOR TEACHERS SALARIES, 1946-47: A PRELIMINARY REPORT 


Guy H. Jaggard, Bakersfield; Chairman, CTA State Committee 
on Salary Schedules and Trends 


a teacher salary situation in 
California is critical. It calls for a 
State-wide study of facts and a sane 
view of the future of education. No 
one community can stand alone. Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, through 
its State Committee on Salary Sched- 
ules and Trends, is collecting State- 
wide information on salary schedules 
and trends, cost-of-living, and wage- 
levels. From this information will be 
formulated guide-lines for salary 
schedules for 1946-7. 


As a preliminary statement the fol- 
lowing is submitted: 


A. Certain Facts Are Known and 
Accepted. 


1. By conservative estimates and 
from the data of U. S. Bureau of 
Labor, the cost-of-living has increased 
about 33% from January 1941. The 
new price-wage policy of the federal 
government (February 1946) allowing 
for increases of prices to meet in- 
creased wages, will push the cost-of- 
living up perhaps another 10%. (U.S. 
News, Feb. 22.) Many schools have 
attempted to meet these increased 
cost-of-living increments. 


Teachers were exempt, for most 
part, from federal income taxes before 
the war. The income tax now has 
first priority on a teacher's salary, as 
it is automatically deducted. The 
teacher’s “take-home” pay, in its buy- 
ing-power, is considerably less than it 
was before the war, even with gen- 
erous bonuses. 


2. Increases in wages in organized 
industry have climbed more rapidly 
than has the cost-of-living. (U. S. 
News, Feb. 22.) Labor’s present goal 
is to make peace-time pay on a 40-hour 
week equal to the war-time 48-hour- 
week with overtime. Farm wages 
have almost trebled since the begin- 
ning of the war. 


3. The U. S. Wage Stabilization 
Board has agreed on a new price-wage 
pattern allowing an overall wage in- 
crease of 33% on base pay. This is 
made up of the previous 15% on the 
“little steel formula” and the current 
(Feb. 1946) increase of 18%. It still 
permits over-time pay to increase it. 
Patterns are becoming well-established 
in steel, autos, coal, aircraft, building 
trades, chemical industry, shipping, 
textiles, lumber. (U. S. News, March 
1.) The overall pattern approximates 
a 50% increase. 


B. Certain Assumptions Are Put 
Forth as Valid. 


1. A higher living standard will 
prevail. 


The wage-cost pattern of the Wage 
Stabilization Board clearly indicates 
that the national economy for the next 
few years will be built around a high 
national income of 140-150 billion dol- 
lars. No matter who is President or 
which party is in power, the nation 
will strive for these figures. Both 
wages and prices will remain at their 
increased levels to accomplish the 
desired end. This indicates a higher 
standard as a permanent part of our 
national economy. Labor must resist 
any attempt to return to a lower level. 
The federal government will strive to 
prevent it. Organized labor is becom- 
ing well established in this pattern of 
a higher standard-of-living. 


If the white-collar worker is not 
advanced with the others his buying- 
power will fail to gear into the na- 
tional picture — he will be unable to 
buy. This group,—teachers, office 
workers, salaried groups in industry — 
constitutes a large part of the buying 
public. Their loss of buying-power 
will be directly and measurably re- 
flected in the lessening of-an otherwise 
bright picture for business. This group, 
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then, is not only entitled to the higher 
standard-of-living, but must have it 
to keep up the buying-power of the 
community. 


2. Teaching is a life-time profession 


Teaching is acknowledged in hy 
and practice as a life-time vocation 
This suggests a normal life with home 
and family, and savings, and a salary 
that will support it. The annual earn. 
ings for workers in industry have now 
advanced to a basis of family support 
Each community must decide if it wil] 
expect the teacher to give full time 
and energy to his school work, with 
a sufficient annual salary to support 
him, rather than to engage in outside 
work to supplement his insufficient 
salary. 


C. A New Salary Schedule |; 
Necessary. 


From the facts and assumptions 
stated above it is evident that present 
salary schedules are inadequate and 
cannot be properly used as a base for 
1946-47 salaries. The example of 
industry should be followed and new 
basic schedules for teachers should be 
devised. Definite recommendations 
will be published when the current 
CTA salary study is tabulated. 


D. Local Salary Committees. 


Many local communities now have 
Teacher Salary Committees at work. 
Such committees might determine: 


1. the range between minimum and 
maximum salaries, sufficient to retain 
good teachers; 


2. whether elementary and second: 
ary school teachers salaries will be 
based on the same level, dependent on 
preparation and experience. (The 
single salary schedule is now becom 
ing common); 


3. possible different levels of salary 
schedule dependent on_ preparation 
and experience; 


4. requirements of in-service study 
for advancement on the salary scale; 


5. credit for advanced degrees. 


These problems must have careful 
study if they are to be solved. 
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EMERGENCY CREDENTIALS 


A CORRECTION ON EMERGENCY CREDENTIALS 


Guy H. Jaggard, Bakersfield; Chairman, CTA State Committee on Teachers Salaries 


hk the February 1946 issue of this journal appeared an article by the present 
writer, entitled “Is Teaching a Profession?” 


In this article was a strong disparagement of the emergency credential as a 
way of filling vacancies in California schools. 


Specific mention was made of the “refresher” courses that could make 


teachers from high. school graduates. 


Distinction of merit should have been made for the well-qualified teachers from out- 
of-State who must teach on an emergency credential. 


Most of these are well-qualified teachers of satisfactory experience. California schools 


are the better for their coming. 


Apologies are offered to such and to the correspondent who called attention to the 


oversight, but the problem is still with us. 





EMERGENCEES | 


To the Editor: 


Arm. reading Mr. Jaggard’s 
aticle in the February Sierra Educa- 
tional News,* it seems to me that the 
Emergencees need a champion. 

Have you ever thought of their side 
of the teacher question? 

I've been a Californian by adoption 
for over 21 years. I love this bragga- 
docius State, so dislike does not 
prompt this letter. 

Many of us will not be bothering 
you long. Many of us began this 
teaching at the request of some super- 
intendent or school board that could 
not find any teacher, and will quit 
when the need subsides. Some taught 
for love of it, some taught for the 
money. Our final number will not be 
too great a corrupting factor. 

I know of two emergency teachers 
who faced a hard task in taking over 
one of your small schools. They knew 
nthing of the current books, nor the 
methods, nor the community, yet they 
quared up to it and were asked to 
come back the next year with a raise 
%an inducement. The two previous 
*Reprinted from CTA Central Section, 
Kern County Bulletin. 


years had been interrupted with ex- 
pulsions, dismissals and truant officers. 

I don’t feel that it is unethical to 
say that the previous teachers had 
been legal, college graduates of Cali- 
fornia. The point I wish to make is 
that HIGH EDUCATION does not 
always make a good instructor nor a 
disciplinarian. 

I did not send in money for a membership 
to National Education Association because 
of some of the paragraphs about getting rid 
of us emergency teachers in their bulletin. 


Do we like to give our money to those who 
would oust us without trial? 


Into the Stove 


I know one high-school-graduate emer- 
gency teacher who threw her copy of 
Sierra Educational News into the stove with 
little reading of it, because of some similar 
paragraphs. It was true that she had no 
teaching preparation above high school, but 
because of that she has been wide-awake to 
every help she could find anywhere, and 
has been working TOO hard at it. 

Her school had been taught by full- 
fledged California teachers for years, still 
she found that they had to go out and beg 
the children to come in when the bell rang. 
She found eighth graders who used small 


i's when writing of themselves. You see 
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why she worked so hard, in fact you see 
WHY she HAD to work so hard! 

Everyone can criticize, but who can offer 
a workable plan? I offer one for considera- 
tion. Why couldn't the Emergencees be 
kept as teachers ONLY if they had proved 
to be REAL teachers? I do not mean aca- 
demic qualifications either. There is the 
WHOLE misconception! 

The highest mathematics teacher I ever 
had, knew so much, and was so far above 
us high schoolers that he could not under- 
stand our difficulties in comprehending 
simple things, and so he was not a good 
teacher for us. A guide who has very 
recently been over a road is better than one 
who has nearly forgotten the way from 
disuse of it. 

So, let the experts work out the details 
along this line: If a teacher could get a 
high recommendation from her board and 
from either her county superintendent or 
her supervisor, let her do it. Then the board 
that was willing to hire her would know 
just what to expect. This might even be 
certified and recorded just as our certificates 
are, so that a new one each year would be 
unnecessary. Take that yearly uncertainty 
off us, if it can be done. 

We have paid in a great deal of money 
to the Retirement Fund. Many, many of 
us cannot hope to teach long enough to 
benefit from this. 

We have helped keep the schools open 
during the hard, overcrowded years of the 
war. 

So, to quote from the young teacher who 
threw her magazine into the stove, “Why 
are they mean to us dumb-bunny Emer- 
gencees?”” 

Sincerely, 


Eulalia S. Hecox. 


Corning. 


April Morning 


Ruth Marie Michell, Big Creek, Sierra 
National Forest 


Buow. April lilacs 
In the morning breeze! 
Toss your purple plumage 
Proudly as you please! 


Sing, — gray dove, mourning — 
From the willow trees! 

Your sad, sweet accompaniment 
Is meet for days like these! 


Smile, — azure heavens! — 
Affirm this to be true, — 

That Spring’s a very special gift 
Direct to us from you. 
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SECONDARY 


PRINCIPALS 


THE ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Harry G. Hansell, President; Principal, Presidio Junior High School, San Francisco 


A DESIGN for Unity in Education 
is the ambitious theme for the Annual 
California High School Conference to 
be held in San Francisco on April 
14-17, to promote unity and under- 
standing among all groups of secondary 
school administrators in California. 


The Association of California Sec- 
ondary School Principals will bring 
together in this Conference, under 
official sponsorship of the California 
State Department of Education, 700- 
800 secondary school administrators. 


Affiliated with the Association for the 
purpose of promoting educational interest 
in and professional improvement of the sec- 
ondary schools and with representation on 
its Executive Board afe: 

The Division of Secondary Education of the 
State Department of Education. 

The California Association of Adult Educa- 
tion Administrators and 

The California Junior College Federation. 

The real strength and effectiveness of the 
high school principals association are to be 
found in the district councils organized in 
21 districts and including every secondary 
school unit in the State. These district 
councils are active groups meeting peri- 
odically and are concerned not only with 
their own local problems but with matters 
that have a wider application. They 
furnish agenda and committee personnel 
for association committees and bulletins, 
collect dues and furnish opportunities 
for close collaboration with the State 
Department of Education, the State 
Colieges and the Universities. 


The 21 districts are grouped into 5 
regions, each of which is supervised by 
a member of the executive board elected 
from each region for a 3-year term. 


To keep the 21 districts well united 
and working cooperatively and to enable 
the association to more closely join its 
activities with those of all other educa- 
tional groups for the good of education, 
the State Representative Council, com- 
posed of the presidents of the district 
councils and the executive board mem- 
bers, meets twice a year, once in each 
school term. These meetings are also 
attended by committee chairmen, spon- 
sors and leaders of secondary school 
projects. Recommendations for action 
and conclusions are made to the execu- 
tive board. Evaluation of the work of 


the Association is made and plans laid for 
future activities. 

The representative council is truly the 
“hub” of the Association Wheel, the Execu- 
tive Board, the “axle.” 


More than 200 secondary school admin- 
istrators have been actively engaged on 
committees during the current school year 
and their work will constitute the agenda 
for the Conference sessions to be held in 
April. 

The Affiliations Committee hoids articu- 
lation meetings twice each year with similar 
committees representing the University of 


California, the State Colleges, and the 
Junior Colleges. 
Many Ties 


The Association is represented on the 
California Committee for the Study of Edu- 
cation; California Council on Teacher Edu- 
cation; State Council of California Teachers 
California Youth Problems 
Joint Committee with the California Youth 
Authority; and on several advisory commit- 
tees of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 


Association; 


Over the years there has developed a close 
and effective relationship with the State 





Harry G. Hansell 
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Department of Education in educational g 
administrative procedures in the ‘essai 
education field. Some of the active aa 
mittees which afford this close collaboratis 
and which will provide programs for th 
section and general sessions of the Coniad 
ence are: ™ 

Problems of the Small Schools, 

Acceptable Methods of Counseling, 

Physical Fitness. 

Youth Problems. 

Continuation Education. 

Audio Visual Education. 

Public Relations. 

Problems of the Junior High School. 

Attendance Laws. 

Transportation. 

Veterans Education. 

Developmental Reading. 

Social Studies. 

Teacher Education. 

Financial Support. 

Legislation, 


Bulletin and News. Letter 


The Bulletin, a quarterly digest of actiyj. 
ties, and the News Letter are published hy 
the Association. 


The State Association is affiliated with 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals,-and dues in the National 
Association may be had at a reduced rate if 
payment is made jointly and through the 
State association secretary-treasurer, 


The secretary-treasurer is Dr. Harold B. 
Brooks, principal of George Washington 
Junior High School at Long Beach. The 
vice-president is Robert S. Hicks, District 
Superintendent, Union High School, El 
Monte, and the president is Harry G. Han- 

sell, principal, Presidio Junior High 

School, San Francisco. 

Through an active program and ina 
continued spirit of cooperation the Asso 
ciation of California Secondary School 
Principals desires to be a major factor in 
creating and maintaining a Design for 

. Unity in Education. 


* * % 


World Affairs 


D ares for the Second Summer 
Institute on The United States in World 
Affairs are June 24 through August 2. 
1946. 

Like last summer’s initial venture, this 
year's Institute will bring more than 100 
teachers from all parts of the United 
States to the nation’s capital to hear 
lectures on current affairs, to study 
methods and materials of teaching cur 
rent problems, and to observe the federal 
government in operation. 

Teachers who wish to attend the Insti 
tute either as auditors or as students for 
graduate credit should write to: Walter 
E. Myer, Director, Institute on the 
United States in World Affairs, 1733 % 
Street NW, Washington 6, D. C. 
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PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


AND THE PUPIL 


George G. Bruntz, Los Gatos Union High School, Santa Clara County 


|. is an old truism that “actions 
speak louder than words.” The teacher 
who is most influential in the building 
of good character in the young people 
with whom she comes in contact is 
the teacher with a good character 
herself. 

Too many of us think that profes- 
sional ethics deal only with our rela: 
tionship with other members of our 
profession. We know that a teacher 
should co-operate with her fellow 
workers, be loyal to her principal, ° 
woid entangling herself with any 
particular faction in a community, 
improving herself professionally, and 
refuse to interfere with the profes- 
sional duties of her fellow teachers. 
All of these are important and we 
respect the teacher whose code of 
ethics meets these requirements. How- 
ever, there are other points of ethics 
which a teacher should live up to 
conscientiously and deliberately. These 
come under the heading of “practicing 
what we preach.” Playing square 
with your fellow man is one of the 
tenets of democratic living, and a point 
that all good teachers stress in their 
teaching. But we must not forget that 
we should also play square with our 
students. 

It is so easy to make disparaging 
remarks to students about another 
student. We forget that pupils are 
human, too; that their feelings are 
hurt by things we say. Indeed, if 
students have come to the point where 
what you say doesn’t affect them, 
then you had better quit teaching. 

Consider the effect on the student 
of derogatory remarks made by a 
teacher. The aggrieved student will 
either resent your remarks and try to 
get even, or his spirit will be so 
broken that it will take him a long 
time to recover from the shame and 
shock. Consider also the effect *on 
you as a teacher. You have lost the 
trust and confidence of the students. 
No student will ever confide in you 


Good ethics like good conduct are con- 
tagious. One of the finest compliments that 
the writer ever heard paid to an individual 
was the remark by a student: “I have never 
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ment of Classroom Teachers of the NEA 
has issued a very fine pamphlet on “Ethics 
for Teachers”. Every teacher should get 
hold of that and read it. It will make a 
better teacher out of you, and it will make 
you proud of your profession. There is 
no profession which has such high stand- 
ards for its members as the teaching pro- 
fession. And this is as it should be for 
it cannot be denied that the standards of 
a school are only as high as the standards 
of the teachers in‘ that school. 


heard her say a mean word about anybody. 
I wish I were like that.” If the teachers 
don't say “mean things” about the students, 
the students will not say mean things about 
the teachers, and, what is more important, 
they won't say mean things about their 
fellow students. 


In working out your own code of ethics 
for yourself, therefore, you should aim high. 
And don’t forget that your attitude toward 
the students, as well as your attitude toward 
your fellow teachers, should be considered 


The Research Division of the Depart- «in your code of professional ethics. 


WE THE PEOPLES 


PREAMBLE TO THE CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Print as Provided by U. S. Department of State* 


We the peoples of the United 
Nations determined 


to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war, which twice in our 
lifetime has brought untold sorrow to mankind, and 


to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth of 
the human person, in the equal rights of men and women and of nations large 
and small, and’ 

to establish conditions under which justice and respect for the obligations 
arising from treaties and other sources of international law can be maintained, 
and 


to promote social progress and better standards of life in larger freedom, 


and for these ends 


to practice tolerance and live together in peace with one another as good 
neighbors, and 


to unite our strength to maintain international peace and security, and 


to ensure, by the acceptance of principles and the institution of methods, that 
armed force shall not be used, save in the common interest, and 


to employ international machinery for the promotion of the economic 
social advancement of all peoples, 


and 


have resolved to combine our 
efforts to accomplish these aims. 


* B. Wilder Spaulding, Chief, Division of Research and Pwblicasion. 
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Around the Clock with a Sixth Grader 


LOYALTY TO IDEALS OF DEMOCRACY 
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DEVELOPMENT OF CHARACTER 





Handwriting 
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DEVELOPMENT OF GOOD WORK HABITS 


a character and 
alert understanding are above symbol- 
ized by a representative Burbank 
school boy. The daily program of his 
elementary school is planned to foster 
these characteristics and to equip him 
with the understandings, attitudes, 
appreciations and special skills which 
he needs in his living today as a typi- 
cal American boy, and in years ahead 
as a mature citizen. 


Daily the hands of the clock point 
out the hours of this 6th grader’s 
program — from 8:30 until 3. Daily 
the clocks in other classrooms point 
out the periods for younger children 
in the same general subjects, but with 
appropriate requirements and time 
allotments on each grade level. 

While the placement of subjects 
during these hours of the day may 
vary in any class, the amount of time 


allotted is designated by State Code. 
Subjects and qualities of personal 
development pictured are also pre 
scribed by the State Code. 

Constructive character education 1s 
a recognized objective throughout the 
day —in the classroom — during in 
termissions and after school during 
supervised playground. 


— From Burbank City Schools Bulletin; 
J. Russell Croad, Superintendent of Schools. 
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Unprecedented Crisis 


Confronts the Schools 


Books Now in Use 
already weakened and worn 
by years of handling and long service 


Need WOLDEN BOOK COVERS More than Ever 


@ To Protect them from Wear and Soiling 
@ To Prolong their period of effective use 
@ To Preserve an attractive, clean appearance. 


in the continued shortage of textbooks. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Miles C. Holden, President 








Maleolm P. Murphy 


Mi atcoum P. Murphy of Sacramento, 
now serving his 5th year as president, CTA 
Northern Section (an all-time record), and 
known throughout California and nationally 
asa leading schoolman, has accepted appoint- 
ment as principal 
of Sacramento Sen- 
ior High School. 

Mr. Murphy, who 
has been in the 
Sacramento City 
Schools since 1930, 
was teacher and 
counselor at Sacra- 
mento High School, 
1930-37; vice-prin- 
cipal, C. K. Me- 
Clatchy High 
School, 1937-43; 
acting principal, Sacramento Senior High 
School, 1943-46. He is a grand-nephew of 
the beloved Sam Chaney, who for 20 years 
was superintendent of Glenn County schools, 
later Placement Secretary in the CTA Bay 
Section office. 

Mr. Murphy attended elementary and 
high school in Illinois; received his A.B. 
from Colorado College; taught 1 year in 
Illinois and 2 years in Colorado. He re- 





ceived his M.A. at Stanford University in 
1929. His first California teaching position 
was in 1929 at Lodi High School. 


* * 


My Country, by Ames and others, an 
attractive history text illustrated in colors, 
6"x8", 472 pages, price $1.76, published by 
Webster Publishing Company, 1808 Wash- 
ington Avenue, St. Louis 3, Missouri, is 
for the 10-year-old in grade 4 or 5 and is 
one of Webster's noted American Life His- 
tory Series. 


Richard J. Werner 


Bsus J. Werner resigned as 
president of Salinas Junior College 
shortly after his return from 314 years 
with the United States Army. He is 
succeeded by John B. Lemos, who held 
the position at Salinas during Dr. 
Werner's military leave. 

The doctor's degree was awarded to Col. 
Werner by the University of Naples, Italy, 


where Il Rettore Magnifico Adolfo Omedo 
and Dottore Dominico Casella, president of 


the College of Agriculture, with the assist- 
ance of Col. Werner, worked out the 
problems of operating a university and feed- 
ing the millions of destitute people in a 
country devastated by war. 

Dr. Werner began his teaching career in 
Esparto Union High School in Yolo County 
in 1917. From there he went to the Depart- 
ment of Education as State Supervisor of 
Agricultural Education and later Commis- 
sioner of Secondary Education, then to San 
Jose State College in charge of student 
teaching, and finally to Salinas Junior Col- 
lege in 1937, where he had been until his 
resignation at the end of the last semester. 
He is now secretary and manager, California 
Dairy Advisory Board. 

When World War II broke out, Dr. 
Werner was given a commission as Major 
of Infantry in the Army. He was promoted 
to Lieut. Colonel and later, when serving 
on the general staff of the Ninth Army in 
Germany, was promoted to “Eagle” Colonel. 

He wears the Purple Heart, Bronze Star 
Medal, Legion of Merit and European 
Theatre with 7 bronze stars. Werner was 
injured when forced to bail out of a B-25 
which was damaged over Northern Italy in 
August 1944. 

Mr. Lemos has been Dean of the lower 
division at the college and acting president 
for the past 4 years. 
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LET THE BOYS SING 


Fredric Roehr, Chairman, Music Department, San Mateo Junior College 


A FEW years ago most high schools 
had a boys glee club and every college 
had a mens glee club. 

Even a few grade schools had boys 
glee clubs. 

The music used by these groups 
ranged from the typical barber-shop 
tunes such as Sweet Adeline, Ragtime 
Cowboy, to grand opera and ritualistic 
selections such as Pilgrims Chorus 


_and Arcadelt’s Ave Maria. 


The appeal of the greater, more 
refined music gradually eliminated the 
barber-shop tunes. The a capella choir 
has long been noted for its refinement 
and musical satisfaction. 

These characteristics captured the 
music directors as well as the better 
singers. So boys glee clubs and mens 
glee clubs began to be dropped from 
the curriculum of our high schools 
and colleges. Most schools were either 
not able to furnish teacher force 
enough or singers were not available 
to have both glee clubs and a capella 
choirs at the same time. 


A Capella Choirs 


So, by reason of unanimous pref- 
erence of the musical leadership, 
a capella choirs won the place on the 
program. This was considered by 
many teachers of music and, I sus- 
pect, administrators as well, to be an 
achievement in the direction of finer 
music. In a sense it was and is. 

When singers who formerly cared 
only for Home on the Range, Winter 
Song, Kentucky Babe and the like, 
began to sing with relish the motets 
of Palestrina and Russian Liturgical 
music, certainly progress had been 
made. 

But now that the pinnacle has been 
reached, we seem reluctant to go back 
to the lowlands and bring up another 
pilgrimage to the heights. We seem 
content to use the valiant few who 
are attracted by the glory of the 
mountain top. Thus we are maintain- 
ing a sort of musical aristocracy. We 
boast of the great opportunities offered 


students to do “fine” singing but fail 
to see that most of them don’t want 
to do fine singing, yet all like to sing. 

So the great mass of students are 
barred from singing by teacher-made 
barriers. Sometimes I think they en. 
joy the barriers because they avoid 
chorus groups with a large percentage 
of the so-called roughnecks. 

Now, do I need suggest that of al] 
the students probably the roughnecks 
would benefit most in a good glee 
club program? 

The war has reminded those of us 
who have visited camps and hospitals 
that one of the most enjoyable activi- 
ties to young men is singing. It makes 
not much difference whether it's 
popular songs, old-fashioned songs or 
hymns; they love to sing. We should 
never have forgotten, but it isn’t too 
late. 

My plea is for a renewal of the 
singing opportunities for boys and 
men from the first grade through 
college. Every boy has the right to 
sing and he can, with proper guid: 
ance, sing what he likes, yet develop 
taste as his singing ability grows. The 
present state of flux in which our 
educational world seems to be not 
only offers an opportune moment for 
reviving the glee club program but 
actually demands that we give serious 
attention to such a_ universal, con- 
structive, and yet wholly enjoyable 
art! The need to give boys things to 
do is obvious. The value of the glee 
club in this role is likewise obvious. 


Pp ROBABLY the most universally 
enjoyed radio-music is found in the 
mens glee clubs and male quartets. 
The local boys glee club can likewise 
become a popular entertaining group. 
The lift in self-esteem this apprecia’ 
tion gives boys is of infinite value. 

Therefore, I say quit robbing boys 
of their rights to sing. Let's have glee 
clubs, young and old. Let the boys 
sing. 
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Anthologies of literature 
Textbooks in reading techniques 


READING AMERICAN LITERATURE 
READING. ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By Campbeil and Thomas 





Two anthologies which show the student how to understand and appre- 
ciate the best in English and American literature and at the same time 
how to develop sound reading techniques. Both books offer a full, rich, 
and unhackneyed content, including a large amount of recent material. 
Selections are arranged according to types of literature, and chrono- 
logically within types. Problems in reading are repeatedly attacked. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., 182 SECOND ST., SAN FRANCISCO 5 
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For Easy Reading 
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4 Catalog cards will not cling to these 
ee ‘ \ guides under the tabs, even when the 
4 cards are slanted forward. Celluloid tabs, 
oo 3 | tilted to insure easy reading, are attached 
by a special process, so that no metal 
eyelets mar or scratch the cards. 
The guides are made of heavy, 
la durable Pressboard. Tabs are half 
cut, left and right position. Size of 
guides is exact for use with stand- 
ard size catalog cards, 12.5x 7.5: 
centimeters, with round hole for 
guide rod. 
Heavy paper strips, perforated 
for making labels for insertion in 
tabs, are included at no charge. 


25 Guides $1.50 500 Guides $5.20 per 100 
100 Guides $5.50 1,000 Guides $5.00 per 100 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
LOS, INC. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
Makers of Better Library Supplies 
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ARE THERE NO AMERICANS? 


Paul Carano,* Hanford, Kings County 


a vax bell rang loudly. Shining- 
faced students scattered in all direc- 
tions to locate their homerooms. It 
was the first day ot schoot for the 





* For the past 3 years teacher of social 
studies and physical education, Woodrow 
Wilson Junior High School; now graduate 
student, University of California. 





MARK HOPKINS 


children of a small San Joaquin Valley 
town in central California. 


Outwardly the school was all that 
one could ask for. It consisted of large, 
well-ventilated buildings with ample 
playing space shaded by cottonwood 
and Eucalyptus trees —a typical San 
Joaquin Valley school. ~ 


ON ONE END OF A LOG WITH THE STUDENT ON THE 
OTHER is teaching at its best. 


But we can’t all be Mark 


Hopkins’, and it’s a safe assumption that the distinguished 


Massachusetts educator of the middle 1800’s would enthusiastically endorse the function of 
the modern school library in today’s education, and the use of such titles as... 


ADVENTURES IN READING by May Lamberton Becker (New and revised edition) 


Good news for English teachers—this long-awaited new edition of an old favorite! Since its 
original publication in 1927, ADVENTURES IN READING has been quietly leading boys and 
girls into good reading habits—not by preaching or too obvious teaching, or pedantic rule- 
making, but by friendly, sensible ‘‘“man to man” conversation about how easy and how wise 


it is to know the joy of good books. For grades seven through high school. 


LET’S DO BETTER by Munro Leaf. 


In LET’S DO BETTER, Munro Leaf trans- 
lates the concepts of world justice and inter- 
national peace and cooperation into an easy, 
down-to-earth picture story that man, wom- 
an, and child can follow with chuckles— 
and conviction. Munro Leaf’s best book and 
his most important. Grades 3-7 (and good 
for all of us!) $1.50. 


THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE OF 
INDIA by Manorama R. Modak. 


An important member of the Lippincott 
PORTRAITS OF THE NATIONS SERIES, 
and a full answer to the demand for a brief, 
clear and interesting outline of India’s geog- 
raphy, history and national character. Mrs. 
Modak’s experience as a teacher and prin- 
cipal in India and her understanding knowl- 
edge of this country are clearly apparent in 
this excellent book, Grades seven through 
high school. $2.00 


STRAWBERRY GIRL by Lois Lenski. 


Lois Lenski’s gift for story-telling, and for 
capturing the flavor and drama of life in 
various sections of our country is proved 
again in these adventures of a little girl of 
a Florida Cracker family living in the lake 
section of the state. Her own illustrations 
are unusually distinguished for their lively 


$2.00 


FLOCK OF WATCHBIRDS by Munro 
Leaf. 


An omnibus volume, containing the first 
three Watchbird books—THE WATCH- 
BIRDS, MORE WATCHBIRDS, and FLY 
AWAY WATCHBIRDS, all reproduced in 
two colors. Munro Leaf’s books have had 
extensive educational use, and this FLOCK 
OF WATCHBIRDS at a bargain price will 
be welcomed by schools everywhere. Grades 
2-5. $1.50 


THE LAND OF THE ENGLISH PEO. 
PLE by Alicia Street. 


The latest addition to the PORTRAITS OF 
THE NATIONS SERIES, with introduction 
by May Lamberton Becker. With a fine gift 
of selection, and her deep understanding of 
the English people, Mrs. Street’s book con- 
tributes significantly to increasing friendly 
understanding between the people of Eng- 
land and the people of the United States. 
Grades seven through high school. $2.00 


FLIGHT INTO DANGER by Frank W. 
Mason. 


The answer for the boy who asks the teacher 
to recommend a “real fast story with a lot 
of action.’”’ The adventures of Captain Eddie 
Ballenger, dare-devil pilot, who volunteered 
as a one-man task force on a dangerous mis- 
sion, make grade-A adventures reading for 
boys in grades six through the first year of 


action and warm detail, Grades 5-8. $2.50 high school. $1.75 
PUBLISHED BY LIPPINCOTT 
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Please send me the books listed below, at 
regular school discount: 


O) ADVENTURES IN READING 
Gl IS DO Batt ee...................... 

(J FLOCK OF WATCHBIRDS.................. 

(1) LAND AND PEOPLE OF INDIA......$2.00 
OJ) LAND OF ENGLISH PEOPLE.......... $2.00. 
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J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


East WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PENNSYLVANIA 


Please send me the following free 
catalogs: 


(0 School Library Catalog 

(0 Lippincott Books for Boys and Girls 

(J Supplementary Books for Home 
Economics 

(] Complete Graded List of Books for School 
Libraries (grades 1-8) 
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Inside, one could find Paper, 
books, charts, maps and all other ma. 
terials necessary for the acquisition of 
knowledge. 

Yes, judging from outward appear. 
ances, one could ask for nothing more. 
The school was the best that could be 
provided for the education of fine 
American boys and girls. 

Unfortunately, the only flaw in this 
beautiful picture was the fact that 
there were few American students in 
the school. That fact was clearly 
revealed by one of the classroom 
teachers as she jotted down personal 
data on the permanent record-cards. 
The teacher obtained the necessary 
information by the question and 
answer process. Calling a clear-eyed 
boy up to her desk she asked: 


“What is your name?” 

“Johnnie Scariano.” 

“Where were you born?” 

“In Hanford.” 

“What is your father’s occupation?” 
“I don’t know whatcha mean.” 


“What kind of work does your father do 
in order to make a living?”’ 


“Oh! Him and my Uncle Louie, they run 
the Sixth Street grocery store.” 
“What is your nationality?” 


“Well, my mama and papa are I-talians, 
so I guess I am, too.” 


Having duly recorded the data on 
the permanent record card, the teacher 
sent Johnnie back to his seat and called 
a stocky, pugnacious little fellow up to 


her desk. The interrogation continued: 
“Your name?” 
“Manuel Rocha.” 
“Where were you born?” 


“I was borned on my dad’s ranch close to 
Delta View.” 


“What does your father do for a living?” 

“He milks cows.” 

“You are Portuguese, aren’t you?” 

“Yeah,” then turning belligerently toward 
the other members of the class, “And the 
first guy that calls me a Portagee is gonna 
git a bust in the nose.” 


After quelling the furor which fol: 
lowed that outburst, the teacher called 
forward a clean, unassuming, almond- 
eyed girl. She approached the desk 
with quiet dignity, and in response to 
the teacher’s questions, the following 
facts were revealed: 


Her name was Mary Okura. 
She was born in Fresno. 
Her father owned a nursery. 
She was Japanese. 
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The next boy who walked forward 
was called “cottontop.” One glance at 
his hair, and the reason for his nick- 
name became perfectly obvious. His 
overalls were patched in several places, 
but they were extremely clean. On 
reaching the teacher's desk, he was 
asked the same questions, which, by 
this time, had become routine. 






































“Your name?” 








“Henry Stagner.”’ 
“Your birthplace?” 


“Well, I'm not sure, but I think it was 
somewhere’s near McAlester, Oklahoma.” 























“Your father’s occupation?” 








“Him and my ma pick cotton in the win- 
ter, but in the summer they work at the 
Armona cannery.” 























“Your nationality?” 











“I've heard my ma say she was part 
Choctaw Indian and part Dutch. My pa 
says he’s Scotch-Irish, so I think I’m Indian, 
Dutch and Scotch-Irish.” 


























And so the process continued until 
every child in the classroom had been 
questioned. The utterly astounding 
fact about the whole procedure was 







































that not one student, when asked his 
nationality, answered, “American.” 


The responses which the children 
gave to their teacher’s questions are 
typical. Most unthinking, adult Amer- 
icans would have answered in the 
very same way. The fallacy in their 
thinking is the result of the common 
interpretation placed on the word, 
Nationality. It is perhaps safe to say 
that the mis-interpretation of the word 
is largely the fault of many American 
teachers. 


Nationality vs. Ancestry 


To most Americans the word, na- 
tionality, conjures up vague mental 
pictures related to the racial heritage 
of their parents, or to their line of 
natural biological descent. Such mental 
impressions are utterly false. They 
are thinking not of nationality, but 
rather of ancestry. 


Nationality is an abstract concept 
which expresses the quality of belong- 


The outstanding modern spelling program 


“The Pupils Own 
Vocabulary Spellenrs 


Gates — Rinsland — Sartorius — Peardon 


based on ABASIC VOCABULARY OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN, ' 
by Rinsland (the "Rinsland Word-Frequency Study") 


and. featuring short basal weekly word lists—highly individualized 


initial study and review techniques 


CLOTH EDITION and TEXT-WORKBOOK EDITION — Grades 2-8 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY "ew York + Boston © Chicago 


Dallas @ Atlanta © San Francisco 
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ing to a particular nation, as by 
nativity or allegiance. It implies also 
the feeling or sense of being one 
people bound together by common 
customs, language, and beliefs. To 
instill in the minds of our children 
this idea of nationality is one of the 
first and most important tasks of the 
American teacher. 


A, intelligent concept of nation- 
ality is fundamental to the evolution 
It is 
essential that teachers, in their class- 


of a truly democratic society. 


rooms, emphasize and re-emphasize 
the qualities of justice, understanding, 
and fair-play which have helped so 
much to make our nation great. 


In so doing, it is to be hoped that 
eventually all children, whether of 
Italian, Portuguese, Japanese, or any 
other ancestry, will say, without hesi- 
tation and with sincere pride —“I AM 
AN AMERICAN.” 
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Teacher training by film 
marks a new forward step in 
the use of films. The new En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica pro- 
duction, “Using the Classroom 
Film,” is designed to show 
effective methods of utilizing 
classroom motion pictures. 

Step by step, “Using the 
Classroom Film” shows an 
accepted procedure for pre- 
paring the class to view. a 
teaching film, through class 
discussions after screening, to 
an analysis of final results. 
It shows how individual and 
classroom projects may be 


stimulated by film showing. 


Modern educators will mark 
"Using the Classroom Film” as 
a “must” on their schedules. 
Drop a card to us today. We 
will be glad to call and arrange 


a showing at your convenience. 


PAUL COX 
1640 E. Mountain Street 


Pasadena 7, California 


Telephone SYcamore 4-6006 
REPRESENTING 


Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
Films Inc. 
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WE VISIT THE Z00 


Albert L. Copeland, Principal, Beresford Park School, San Mateo 





Tix two first grade classes at 
Beresford Park School in San Mateo 
selected The Zoo as their first social 
studies unit of the year. 


These two classes are now in a 
double session, one going to school in 


the morning and the other in the 
afternoon. 


Their teachers, Mrs. Luella Wilgus 
and Miss Rita Gamboni, plan their 


units together since they both use the 
same room. 


At a parent-teacher tea, the two 
teachers laid the groundwork for 
a visit to Fleishhacker Zoo in San 
Francisco. Here they were able to 
obtain first-hand information on the 
animals they were going to study. 
Many of the parents, all active mem- 
bers of the Beresford Park PTA, 
volunteered their cars. 

The two classes had arranged to go 
on different days. After careful plan- 
ning, each child was assigned to a 
committee of his choice, had a definite 
task to accomplish at the zoo, and was 
given a definite idea as to the program 
for the day. The children then were 
ready to set out for the zoo. 

The Beresford Park PTA, which 


the Beresford teachers feel is ex- 


Your Friends 
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tremely cooperative, wanted to do 
something to make the children’s trip 
enjoyable. The day before the first 
group was to leave, Mrs. B. C. Manuel 
PTA President, and several co-workers 
arrived at school with bags of peanuts 
and boxes of marshmallows. These 
were for the children to feed to the 
monkeys, elephants, bears, and ducks. 


Seven mothers brought their cars, 
and each was responsible for the care 
of 6 children at the zoo. Each teacher 
handled her own transportation 
arrangements. The boys and girls 
brought their lunches, and milk was 
taken from the school. After a ride 
on the merry-go-round and lunch, the 
children began to explore the zoo. 
The seal show was especially interest: 
ing to the group, and it seemed as if 
all the animals put on a special per- 
formance for the boys and girls, 


As a culmination for the unit, Mrs. 
Wilgus’ class presented the animals at 
the zoo through creative rhythms and 
songs at a meeting of the Parent 
Teachers Association. To express their 
thanks for the peanuts and marsh- 
mallows, the boys and girls read a 
letter to the PTA which is explained 
by the accompanying picture. 


The highlight of the whole trip was 
the splendid cooperation the teachers 
received from parents. The keen spirit 
of these people is reflected by their 
children. We have 515 children in 


our school and 540 members in the 
PTA. This is a new high in parent. 
cooperation and PTA membership. 










Change of Address 


I. your name and address, as printed 
on the wrapper of your Sierra 
Educational News, is not correct, 
please notify California Teachers 
Association, 660 Market Street, San 
Francisco 4. 


When you change your address, 
please let us know, stating old ad- 
dress as well as new one. 
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MODERN SUPERVISION 


THE ARMY AIR FORCES ADOPT MODERN SUPERVISION 


J. W. Getsinger,* Training Officer, San Diego County 


© pERVISION of instruction, in 
its modern concept of assistance to 
the instructor, was adopted by the 
Army Air Forces through the use of 
Operations Analysts during the prog: 
ress Of training aircrews for the 
recent world war. 

The plan was developed in slightly 
different forms by the several large 
organizations composing the U. S&S. 
Continental Air Forces, but all had 
the same basic philosophy. 

Civilian educators, mostly college 
professors or school administrators, 
were selected, given a brief indoctrina- 
tion, and sent to the larger air bases 
with the simple direction that they 
were to undertake to improve the 
quality of instruction at ‘the training 
base. 

They were given the status and 
privileges of field officers, lived on 
the base at the officers clubs, usually 
had their office close by, and often in 
the same room with the director of 
training. They edited training direc- 
tives, assisted in the selection and 
securing of manuals of instruction, 
collaborated with officers in writing 
training-materials and course-outlines, 
and assisted with training-aids. They 
gave short courses in teaching tech- 
niques to the military instructors, 
acted as consultants in matters per- 
taining to education, and organized 
the staff of the training director to 
supervise the work of individual 
instructors. 

At a typical Combat Crew Training 


* The article deals with the work of cer- 
tain educators in the Army Air Forces. A 
number of California educators were en- 
gaged in this work, among them Stanley 
Warburton, who was Chief of the Division 
of Operations Analysis for the Fourth Air 
Force, with headquarters at San Francisco. 
I served under Stanley for about six months, 
and the article is based on my own experi- 
ences. The subject has been approved for 
publication by the Army Air Forces. — 
J. W. Getsinger. 


Station for B-29 bomber crews the 
training department had something 
like 800 persons on its staff, of whom 
about 300 were officers. Half or 
more of the 800 were instructors, some 


teaching one, or a very few, trainees; 
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some conducting classes ranging in 
size from a very few up to several 
hundred. Such a training station would 
have about 1500 trainees divided into 
3 sections and taking a course about 
3 months in length. 

The schedule was broken down into 
hours. It was different for each of 
the 11 crew members. A navigator 
in a certain week might get 8 hours 
of flying, 4 hours of celestial naviga- 
tion, 5 hours physical training, one 
hour of chemical warfare, etc. 48 


6 NEW TITLES for JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


in the Basie Science Education Series 


Water Supply — An advanced discus- 
sion of the principles of community 
water supply. Well illustrated charts 
and photographs showing sources of 
supply used in various cities over the 
United States. 


Superstition and Science—Justification 
of science against ancient supersti- 
tions. Black and white as well as color 
illustrations used to make clear the 
more common theories. 


Adaptation to Environment—Clear in- 
formation showing how plants and 
animals are fitted to live where they 


12 
UNITEXTS 
for Primary Grades 


36 
UNITEXTS 


for Intermediate Grades 


do. Protective coloring and natural 
habitat well illustrated in color. 


Matter and Molecules—A timely back- 
ground for scientific principles of 
atoms and molecules presented basic- 
ally. Diagrams and illustrations used 
to make the experiment clear. 


Foods—Balanced diets and basic feods 
presented in a manner pupil can use 
in everyday life. Many charts showing 
foods rich in vitamins A, B, C, ete. 


Keeping Well—Principles of good 
health made attractive. Material well 
presented and carefully illustrated in 
color. 


21 
UNITEXTS 
for Junior High Grades 


List Price, Any Title in Series, $0.32 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Please Use This Coupon 


Row, Peterson and Company, 
Evanston, II. 


Please send me illustrated brochure of 


The Basic Science Series 


Post OFFICE 
Sen 446 
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APRIL 23, 1564, Shakespeare was born; 
April 23, 1616, Shakespeare died. In the 
interim between these April dates, he 
wrote his many famous plays in one of 
which he compared the spring of love to 
the uncertain glory of an April day. 


a a a 


DISCOVERY, anew seventh grade reader, 
by Dorothy N. Knolle, is now on press. 
This two-color text is a real DiscovERY 
for teachers who want perfect organiza- 
tion in developmental reading—stories, 
poems and factual material. The read- 
ing skills taught in the Sixth Reader of 
Easy GrowTH In Reapin@ are extended 
and expanded in Discovery. 


Nae 


POPULATION of more than 58% of the 
nations of the world is smaller than 
that of little old New York (estimated 
7,677,000). inion 


DISTRAUGHT fourth grade geography 
teachers will find the new Wor.tp 
GEOGRAPHY FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 
copyright late 1945, to be the answer to 
their prayers. aaw 


MAJOR error in the compilation of arith- 
metics is use of'too difficult vocabulary. 
ARITHMETIC WE Usz (Grades 2-9) is so 
carefully graded in text, as well as in 
content, that each child may easily read 
and understand the work for his specific 
grade level. 


PPIX 


CAN DO—by their own earnings, 
twenty-five million women in the U.S. 
support themselves. 


PPI 


AIR MINDED boys (ages 7 to 77) will read 

and study with delight the new Story 

or AMERICAN AvIATION by Jim Ray. 
PPFr 


SHORTAGES and war have inured all of 
us to waiting. Almost 200 years ago, the 
great Samuel Johnson also had to wait, 
and futilely, too. If you want to know 
the interesting story of how the distin- 
guished and independent forerunner of 
THe Winston Dictionary editor ac- 
cepted delay, write Winston FLASHEs. 
PPK 


APRIL is the month when textbook selec- 
tion committees are hard at work. The 
WINSTON representative would be glad 
to know the subject of your committee. 
Address Winston, Box Lra. 


Winston Building, 1006-1020 Arch St. 
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hours was a standard week. The 
effective scheduling of such a variety 
of training required complex controls 
and most careful planning. 

Early in the war some Air Force 
officers saw the need for trained 
educators to assist in working out 
schedules; preparing materials; super- 
vising the work of instructors, many 
of whom had no teaching experience 
and no training for teaching; and 
giving in-service training. Some edu- 
cators were drawn into the service, 
given commissions and set to work. 
Usually they were soon absorbed into 
the army system, bogged down with 
routine work and occupied with 
minutiae. 

General Arnold is said to have been 
responsible for the setting up of the 
Operations Analysis Division in the 
Army Air Forces at Washington, to 
enable the Air Forces to utilize the 
services of various specialists. Phys- 
icists, mathematicians, radar engineers, 
power-plant engineers, and educators 
were some of the types of specialists 
employed. 

Most of the Air Forces kept their 
analysts in civilian status by design, 
except that if they went overseas they 
were assigned an “assimilated rank.” 
As civilians they could be assigned 
special missions, such as the improve- 
ment of instruction at a training 
station, and devote their time exclu- 
sively to the accomplishment of that 
mission. 

One of the continental Air Forces 
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kept its analysts at the Wing head- 
quarters and sent them to the various 
training-bases as they were needed. 
In another the analysts devoted them- 
gives to training military officers to 
act as assistants to the training direc- 
tors at the bases. In another the 
analysts were sent directly to the 
training bases and their work coordi- 
nated from the Air Force headquarters 


by mail, telephone, and personal 


contacts. 

Being civilians, they could work 
with instructors of all military grades. 
The instructors would talk more freely 
to a civilian analyst than they would 
to a military official. 

By giving constant proof of his 
purpose to help and not to criticize, 
the analyst was soon accepted and 
instructors took many of their prob- 
lems to him. One would want to 
know where he could get materials, 
another how he could improve his 
lecture outline, another might be 
troubled because of difficulties in 
holding the attention of all the men 
in his room, another might be con- 
cerned because he was to face a class 
for the first time in his life tomorrow 
at 1400 (2 p.m.). 

The trainees also came to realize 
that this civilian, who seemed to have 
access to everything, was there to 
help. They often gave him informa- 
tion of value. A certain course was 
duplicating work they were getting 
elsewhere; why couldn’t some instruc- 
tor have enough mimeographed sheets 
so that each trainee might have a 
copy; was there any way to arrange it 
so that a series of lectures did not 
come right after the lunch hour; could 
that sergeant be induced to go a little 
slower so that they could follow him? 


A Study of High School Spelling Vocabu- 
lary, including 15,542 words alphabetically 
arranged, by Dr. Fred C. Ayer, a book of 
128 pages, is published by The Steck Com- 
pany, Austin, Texas; cloth $2.50, paper $2. 
Of inestimable value in the high school 
spelling field, this study presents the only 
extensive data thus far developed regarding 
high school spelling vocabularies. All words 
from 12 leading high school spellers used 
throughout the United States are presented 
alphabetically. 
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The Word Weavers announce the second 
annual ballad contest in honor of Stephen 
Vincent Benet. First prize is $10 for either 


. the literary or the popular form, with $5 


for second prize in both forms. Any subject 
but war may be treated. Humor is particu- 
larly solicited. Judges: Julia Baldwin Hazle- 
ton, Julia Boynton Grew and Irene Wilde. 
Send entries before June 1, 1946, to the 
Word Weaver, Box 9634, Station S, Los 
Angeles 5. 


New Horizons in Teaching 
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For Teachers 
eager to 
capitalize 
modern aids 
to teaching 


greater retention of material. 





The increasing emphasis today on school tours and field 
trips planned to supplement regular classroom work 
may be of interest to you as an aid to teaching. Accord- 
ing to certain modern educators, the direct and concrete 
firsthand experience offered through educational trips 
seems to speed up teaching and make it easier. Also, it 
tends to foster quickened interest, clearer thinking and 


These class tours, education experts advise, are more 
meaningful when closely correlated with ideas and prin- 
ciples being presented in the school curriculum. Follow- 
ing are some suggested trip objectives which you might 
find helpful for integrating tours with certain regular 
school work: air field, court, newspaper, radio station, 


Things like these could usually be 


post office, bakery, fire department, etc. 
taken care of quietly and quickly. 


This information is from Mr. Lester B. Ball, Superin- 
T tendent of Schools, District 108, Highland Park, Illinois. 
HE Air Forces were generous in 

acknowledging the value of the ana- 
lysts services. “Those fellows are 
worth their weight in gold.” “They 
know more about this school than 
anyone else at the school.” And the 
analysts in turn found their work most 
interesting, challenging, and worth 
while. 


There’s real enjoyment for you in 
delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 
And what’s more — the pleasant chew- 
ing of refreshing Wrigley’s Spearmint 
after a long, hard day at school seems to help 
relieve tension, make it easier for you to concentrate on 
grading papers and writing reports. Ann24 
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SUNION TOWN MEETING 


AN EDUCATIONAL PROJECT IN RADIO 


Glenn Naysmythe Gardiner, Los Angeles City Schools 


te Junior Town Meeting is a 
youth-discussion type of program pre- 
sented each Thursday, 4:30-5 p.m., 
over Station KGER, Long Beach. 
Students participating are from near- 
by secondary schools. Topics presented 
are local, national, and international in 
scope. 


Organization of the Program 


Glenn Naysmythe Gardiner of the 
Los Angeles city schools was selected 
educational director for the Junior 
Town Meeting in the Los Angeles 
area by the Junior Town Meeting 
League of Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. Gardiner is experienced in edu- 
cational radio. During the past 10 
years he has brought many boys and 
girls to the radio microphone. His 
KID-OBBY program received national 
recognition. 


For the Junior Town Meeting pro- 
grams, Mr. Gardiner selects schools 
within commuting distance of Station 
KGER. This year’s series include 
public, parochial, and private schools 
on the secondary level in Los Angeles 
and nearby communities. 


Preparation for the Broadcast 


The principal in each school selects 
a contact teacher who takes charge of 
the participating group. This teacher 
is given a list of instructions on how 
to prepare students and their scripts 
for the broadcasts. Also, she is given 
a list of topics suggested by the Junior 
Town Meeting League. If none of 
these topics please the group they 
may choose any other suitable one. A 
topic is reserved for the school which 


first requests it. 
Usually the program is handled as 
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penicillin, DDT and radar are explained. Air-mindedness is stressed; 
probable postwar advances in science discussed. 


Rich in practical applications of science to everyday life, with 
clarifying illustrations. Interesting style; many experiments, projects 
and self-tests. Everything your classes need to know about general 
science to better understand life is included in this notable text. 


Please Ask for Further Information 
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a general class assignment. The topic 
is chosen by the students themselves. 
The teacher makes individual assign- 
ments from a selected bibliography of 
research material. After all the fing. 
ings have been read and reported, 
each student prepares a script of one 
and one-half minutes in length pre. 
senting either side or some phase of 
the topic. Also, he must write ten 
questions and answers about: the 
selected subject to be used in the free 
discussion part of the broadcast. 

Students vote for the 5 or 6 men- 
bers who are to represent them on 
the panel. Their choice is based upon 
the content of the script and the oral 
delivery. These members of the panel 
then ‘choose. a chairman. The final 
scripts are supplemented by including 
the findings of the entire class. Thus 
everyone makes a contribution to the 
program. A radio script becomes 
more than just another paper for the 
teacher to grade — it is something to 
be used —- it becomes functional! 


The Rehearsal 


The rehearsal is held each Tuesday eve- 
ning from 7:30 to 9 o'clock, two days prior 
to the broadcast. The students become 
“at ease” in the studio. They become 
familiar with scheduling of programs, the 
control board, the turntables, and the cor 
rect use of the microphones. 

They practice speaking into the micro- 
phones, reading their scripts, and carrying 
on a free discussion in a natural tone of 
voice. With the cooperation of the director 
and announcer of KGER, the student is 
shown how to re-word his script and by 
inserting a question and answer here and 
there to weld continuity into it without 
sacrificing the natural spontaneity found in 
free discussion. 

The teacher in charge auditions the voices 
of her group. This enables her to get the 
most from each individual member of the 
panel. 


The Broadcast 


It is felt there is an educational value in 
having the students come to the radio sta’ 
tion for their broadcast instead of making 
a transcription at the school and re-broad- 
casting it at a more convenient time. The 
participants feel that they are guests of the 
radio station and act accordingly. 

The students arrive one-half hour ahead 
of the broadcast time. They rehearse vari 
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ous parts of their scripts for fifteen minutes. 
Then, there is a ten-minute rest period in 
which they may take a walk, visit the pro- 
gram on the air, or just sit, chat, and relax. 
The last five minutes are spent in getting 
their scripts in order, going over the micro- 
phene traffic, and mounting the scripts on 
wate to minimize shuffle noise. ; 


- 
% ome of the most timely programs are 
transcribed and are re-broadcast later 
through other stations in California. 

The announcer, Phillip Donn, opens the 
program over the theme-song We, The 
People. He then introduces the director, 
Glenn Gardiner. Mr. Gardiner welcomes 
both the participants on the program and 
the listening audience to the Junior Town 
Meeting. He introduces the teacher in 
charge. 

The teacher is given the opportunity to 
tell the public of her classroom technique 
in preparing the topic to be discussed. This 
is a worthwhile contribution to our public 
relations program! She then introduces 
the students on the panel. 

No two schools have presented their 
topics in exactly the same way. Some have 
used a complete script; other no script at all. 
However, the majority have each’ student 
present a short talk to be followed by free 
discussion. 
summary at the close. 


The chairman usually gives a 


Topics Presented 


Although many of the topics chosen 
dealt with Americanism, democracy, citizen- 
ship, and racial misunderstandings, they 
seem to divide into three classifications, 
namely: 

1. Controversial issues. The students 
present a conflict of ideas, they choose 
sides, and later summarize their findings. 
Some of these programs are: Should The 
United States Have Compulsory Military 
Training?, How Should The United States 
Control Its Pacific Bases?, Should The 
Armed Forces Be Under A Single Control?, 
Can The Russians and Americans Live As 
Good Neighbors? 

2. A goal, idea, or objective worth work- 
ing for. This group presents local and na- 
tional problems which are unsolved, yet 
nearly everyone agrees that something 
should be done about them. They include: 
Juvenile Delinquency, Crime and Preven- 
tion, What Youth Demands Of Our 
Schools, Accidents. 

3. Successful plans, programs, or projects. 
There is a definite place on the schedule of 
Junior Town Meetings to give publicity to 
successful ideas or plans that have proven 
themselves to be worthwhile. Topics in this 
group include: The San Francisco Confer- 
ence, Boy’s Town, The Boy's Club Move- 
ment, The Huntington Beach Youth Activ- 
ity Program. 





GEOGRAPHY FOR THE AIR AGE 


INTRODUCTION TO 
GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 


By BernicE BaxTER and THAD STEVENS 


© Presents in easy, interesting fashion a background of 
information which will assist the junior high school 
student to understand new global concepts of geog- 
raphy and to apply them. 


© Includes chapters on Learning the Language of Maps 
and Globes, Maps and Map Making, Projections, 
New Ideas of Distance and Direction. 


© Provides outline maps for tracing and abundant exer- 
cises leading to an understanding and interpretation 
of modern maps. 


© Ample visual aids — drawings, photographs, figures — 
further clarify and simplify concepts discussed. 


List Price, $1.92 . 


Harr Wagner Publishing Company 


San Francisco . . California 





A Functional Language Series 


LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH 


Ferris-KEENER-GIDDINGS 
Grapes 3 To 8 

LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH is a functional series based upon 
natural language situations. It prepares pupils for competence in all language 
experiences, both curricular and social, without distracting pupils with extrane- 
ous subject matter. 

In LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH the units are organized as to 
English objectives rather than around social activities. 

LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH emphasizes the essentials of written 
and spoken language. 
























For clarity of instruc- 
tion and simplicity of ap- 
plication this series of 
language texts is out- 
standing. 


For Grade Two 
Language Readiness 
List Price $0.36 
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Let us send you a chart 
showing the content, 
method, and organization 

of 
Learning Essential 


English 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


609 Mission StreEET, SAN FrANcisco 5 
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REDMAN SERVICE 


For The Laboratory 
a 





e e 
CALL ON US 
Whenever you need service or supplies 
of any kind for your laboratories. 
Farniture—Apparatus— Biological 
Speeimens and Chemicals. 
Quotations supplied on request. 
REDMAN SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
585-587 Howard St. 2041 S. Santa Fe Ave. 
San Francisco 5 Los Angeles 21 














WANTED 
ot 


teachers or principals 


to interview parents during 
vacation on an important state- 
wide educational and guidance 
program. This is dignified and 
vital work that pays approxi- 
mately twice what teachers 
earn. Write fully about your- 
self to Walker & Co., Pub- 
lishers, 1736 Franklin Street, 
Oakland 12, California. 





DON’T DELAY! 


Book Now 
For Fall 1946 and 1947 
The School List 
Features in 16MM 


Technicolor 
“My Friend Flicka” 
**Buffalo Bill’ 
“Drums Along the 
Mohawk’”’ 
**Western Union” 





Hunpreps oF OTHER FEATURES AND 
SHorTS FOR SCHOOL SHOWING. 
DeEscrIPTIVE CATALOGS ON REQUEST 





SCREEN ADETTES, INC. 
1709 W. 8th St. 68 Post St. 
Los Angeles (14) San Francisco (4) 





W estern Distributors for 
FILMS INCORPORATED 









At Santa Barbara 


Santa Barbara Institute of 
Natural Science 


Dictate a post-war pro- 
gram of science education, the Santa 
Barbara College Institute of Natural 
Science will be held this year August 
5-August 23. 


This well-known field summer school 
is now conducted under auspices of 
University of California. Three semes- 
ter units of undergraduate credit are 


given to students registered in the 
College. 


Students not working for degree credit 
will not be required to take the formal 
examinations, and will receive a Certificate 
of Attendance signifying completion of the 
field demonstration work, without defining 
grade. 


Courses include. Western Birds, Western 
Trees, Weather and Climate, Sea Life, 
Geology, Mineralogy, Reptiles and Mam- 
mals, and Elementary Methods. 


As in former years, classes will be cen- 
tered about the Santa Barbara Museum of 
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Natural History, the Old Museum, the 
Botanic Gardens, the seashore, the Santa 
Ynez mountains, the bird refuge, and the 
university campus. 


Garden tours, formerly conducted each 
summer by the Santa Barbara and Montecito 
Garden Club, will be featured again since 
gasoline is available. 


Incomparable La Fiesta 


Another post-war attraction is La Fiesta 
(August 7-10), an incomparable community 
celebration offering California teachers a 
splendid opportunity to gather at first-hand 
integrative materials for a social-science-unit 
on California Missions and Early Califor. 
niana, 


while studying California nature 


during the morning hours. 


All classes are held during the forenoon, 
leaving afternoons -free for independent 
investigation, specimen gathering, and 
recreation. 


For additional detailed information and 
a copy of the 1946 bulletin, address: Insti- 
tute of Natural Science, Santa Barbara 


College, University of California, Santa 
Barbara. 





Wildflower Meadow, in the Botanic Garden, part of the “campus” of the 
Institute of Natural Science, Santa Barbara College. 
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CTA Honor Schools 


School Staffs Enrolled 100% in 
California Teachers Association 
for 1946 


Central Section 


Kings County—F LASH! FLASH! 
FLASH! FLASH! .. . KINGS 
COUNTY IS 100% CTA FOR 1946, 

Bethel Mellor, 
CTA Membership Chairman. 


Madera County teachers are now enrolled 
100% in CTA. When I wrote to you pre- 
viously, we were a little short of this goal. 
Following is a list of all Madera schools: 


Ahwahnee, Alamo, Alpha, Arcola, Ash- 
view, Bailey Flat, Bass Lake, Berenda, 
Bethel, Central, Chowchilla elementary, 
Chowchilla high, Coarse Gold, Dairyland, 
Dixieland, Eastin, Fairmead, Fresno, Haw- 
kins, Howard, La Vina, Madera city schools, 
Madera union high, Manzanita, North Fork 
union, Picayune, Raymond Knowles union, 
Raymond Granite high, Ripperdan, Spring 
Valley, Sweet Flower, Tharsa. — Marie 
Maricich, Chairman, Membership Committee. 


Madera County — Madera Union High 
School. — Reported by H. A. Vollborn. 
Alamo, Berenda, Central, Fairfield; Ray- 
mond Granite High School. Madera County 
is completely 100%. See March issue of 
this magazine, page 34. 


Merced County — Walter Knapp reports 
the following elementary schools 100% for 
5 years or more: Canal, 2 teachers; Dos 
Palos, 17; Elim union, 8; Gustine union, 
11; Hoepton, 2; Livingston, 16; Los Banos, 
23; Merquin union, 5; Mitchell (Atwater), 
11; Plainsburg union, 2; Prairie Flower, 2; 
Riverside, 2; Savana, 2; Volta, 2; Washing: 
ton, 2; Arena, 3; Cuhach, 1; Charleston, 2; 
Cressly, 2. 


Merced County — Gustine union elemen- 
tary, Dos Palos Town joint, Elim union, 
El Nido, Farmdale, Franklin, Prairie Flower, 
Romero, Vincent, Volta, Washington. Le 
Grand union high, West Side union high. 
— Walter A. Knapp. 


Bakersfield City — Longfellow, Lowell, 
Horace Mann, Wm. Penn, Roosevelt, Union 
Avenue, Administration Office. — Margue- 
tite Holcombe. 


Tulare County— Dinuba, all teachers 
100% CTA, 26 years; NEA 100% for 21 


years. — W. N. Davis, district superin- 


tendent. 


Fresno County — Riverdale School. — 
Reported by Ruby Catlin, Secretary. 


Northern Section 


Alpine County is 100% — Clay, Lincoln, 
Webster elementary schools. Mrs. Gladys 
Loganbill, county superintendent of schools. 

Shasta County — Mineral, Smithson. 


Southern Section 


Imperial County: Alamitos, Calipatria 
union high, El Centro— Douglas high, 
Imperial — Dunbar and Roosevelt. 

Los Angeles County: Baldwin Park — 
Margaret Heath; Bellflower — All Schools; 
Beverly Hills — Beverly Vista, Hawthorne 
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and Mann; Burbank — Burroughs junior 
high, Muir junior high, Central, Lincoln, 
McKinley; Claremont elementary; Compton 
City elementary — All schools; Covina — 
Grammar and Merwin; Hudson — Central; 
La Verne City; Manhattan Beach — Grand 
View; Montebello — Bandini, Bell Gardens, 
Colmar, Eastmont, Greenwood, Live Oak, 
Montebello Park, Vail and Washington; 
Norwalk; Pasadena — Arroyo Seco, Cleve- 
land, Roosevelt, San Rafael, and Washing- 
ton junior high; Redondo union high, San 
Gabriel — Wilson, South Pasadena — Las 
Flores, Walnut, Willowbrook elementary 
schools. 





EDUCATIONAL AIDS 
in the Field of 
HEALTH and DEVELOPMENT 
FOODS and NUTRITION 


for 


Elementary, Secondary and College Classes 


Material Available for 


FREE DISTRIBUTION 


through the 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA 
DAIRY ADVISORY BOARD 


1125 Tenth Street 


Sacramento 14, California 
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Orange County: Cypress, Diamond, Gar- 
den Grove, Laguna Beach, Magnolia No. 2. 

Riverside County: Blythe primary, Blythe 
grammar, Elsinore, Hamilton, Highgrove, 
Indio — Lincoln and Farm Workers; Mecca; 
Riverside City— Bryant and Casa Blanca; 
San Jacinto Unified, Union Joint. 

San Bernardino County: Chubbuck, Col- 
ton union high, Essex, Needles — Union 
high and elementary; Rice; San Bernardino 
City — Cajon, Urbita and Wilson. 

San Diego County: Julian union high, 
National City — All schools; Richland, San 
Marcos, Valley Center. 

San Diego City: Adams, Azure Vista, 
Balboa, Bayview Terrace, Birney, Burbank, 
Cabrillo, Dewey, Edison, Encanto, Fremont, 
Garfield, Grant, Hamilton, Jefferson, Lowell, 
McKinley, Mission Beach, Muir and Valley 
View. 

Santa Barbara County: Santa Barbara 
City — High School, Garfield, Harding, 
Lincoln, McKinley, Peabody, Roosevelt and 
Wilson. 

Ventura County: San Buena Ventura — 
Henning, Rogers and Sheridan Way. 

































































































































































































































JUST 
OUT 
IN 
MARCH 


ANT 


for YOUNG AMERICA 


NICHOLAS, TRILLING & LEE 
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More than fulfills the requirements for the 
textbook in everyday art that you have been 
looking for the past few years, Fifteen 
paintings from the past and present are dis- 
played for appraisal and understanding; full 
investigation of color; all principles devel- 
oped out of discussion of direct, concrete 
subjects, which include airplane and automo- 
bile design, animal forms, Christmas and 
other greeting cards, cartooning, painting 
and architecture, sculpture, tree forms and 
lines, advertising art, and other equally real- 
istic problems. $2.60. 5 or more only $1.95 
each. 








































ART EDUCATION for 
DAILY LIVING .cane 


Gwynne 
COMPLETELY REVISED EDITION 


















All illustrative material revamped, with 
the addition of 45 photographs, paintings, 
and design suggestions, including 6 new il- 
lustrations in full color. Coverage is made 
of all major factors of the curriculum—art 
principles, in detailed, step-by-step analysis; 
color, a 3l-page sec- 
180 Duroc Bldg. 


tion; texture, fitness 

and suitability, and 
THE MANUAL 
ARTS PRESS 


other key subjects. 
Peoria 3, Illinois 






















Special attention 
given the problems ot 
art instruction for 
boys and adults. $3. 











Imperial County: El Centro — Harding, 
McKinley, Washington and Wilson. 

Inyo Connty: Darwin, Keeler, Lo-Inyo, 
Olancha, Tecopa. 

Los Angeles County: Agua Dulce, Char- 
ter Oak, Citrus union high and junior 
college, Cornell, Leona; Montebello — Bell 
Gardens junior high, Eastmont junior high, 
and Laguna; West Covina. 

Whittier City: Jonathan Bailey, Guirado, 
Lou Henry Hoover, Lydia Jackson, Lincoln, 
Longfellow, William Penn, J. G. Whittier, 
and West Whittier. 

Ordnge County: Anaheim — Fremont; 
Centralia; La Habra— Washington; Pla- 
centia — All schools. 

San Bernardino County: Big Bear Lake, 
Etiwanda, Lucerne Valley, 
Yucaipa. 

San Diego County: Bostonia, Grossmont 
union high, Ramona; San Diego City — 
La Jolla. 

Santa Barbara County: Ellwood union, 
Wasioja. 


Hesperia, 


Ventura County: Mesa union, Rio, 


Summit. 


Bay Section 


San Francisco: Alvarado, Andrew Jack- 
son, Candlestick Cove, Edison, Fairmount, 
Farragut, Fremont, Garfield, George Pea- 
body, Longfellow, Monroe, Sanchez, San 
Miguel, Sunshine Orthopedic and Health, 
Sutro, Twin Peaks. * 

Oakland: Brookfield Village, Luther Bur- 
bank, Charles Burckhalter, Claremont junior 
high, Home, Garfield, Haw- 
thorne, Highland, Jefferson, Lazear, Horace 
Mann, Edwin Markham, Maxwell Park, 
Melrose, 105th Avenue School, Peralta, 
Piedmont Avenue, Sheffield Village. Toler 
Heights, Whittier, Woodrow Wilson junior 
high, Auditorium Village. 

Berkeleys Cragmont, Emerson, Hillside, 
Jefferson, John Muir, Le Conte, Lincoln, 
Whittier-University. 

Albany: Cornell. 

Santa Clara County: Alviso, Burrell, 
Cambrian, Cupertino union, Evergreen, 
Franklin, Jordan School in Gilroy, Harney, 
Lexington, Los Gatos union, McKinley, 
Midway, Milpitas, Morgan Hill, Oak Grove, 
Orchard, Saratoga union, Sunol, Whisman, 
Gilroy union high. 

Palo Alto: David Starr Jordan junior 
high, Channing, Lytton, Mayfield. 

San Jose Schools: Abraham Lincoln high, 
San Jose high, Edison high, Technical high, 
Herbert Hoover junior high, Theodore 
Roosevelt junior high, Peter H. Burnett 
junior high, Woodrow Wilson junior high, 
Anne Darling, College Park, Gardner, 
Grant, Hester, Horace Mann, Jefferson, 
Lincoln, Lincoln Glen, Longfellow, Lowell, 
M. R. Trace, Washington, Willow Glen, 
Kindergartens, Home Teachers. 

Tuolumne County: Algerine, Arastraville, 
Belleview, Chinese Camp, Columbia, Corner, 


Detention 
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Jacksonville, Jamestown, Poverty Hill, Raw- 
hide, Shaws Flat-Springfield union, Soulsby- 
ville, Summerville, Tuttletown, Twain 
Harte, Wards Ferry, Sonora union high, 

San Joaquin County: Alpine, Atlanta, 
Banta, Bellota, Bruella, Burwood, Calaveras 
Calla, Castle, Chartville, Clements union: 
Collegeville, David Bixler, Davis, Delphi, 
Elkhorn, Enterprise, Escalon, Everett, Fair. 
child, Farmington, Four Tree,’ Garden, 
Glenwood, Grant, Greenwood, Harmony 
Grove, Henderson, Holt union, Houston, 
Independent, Jefferson, Lafayette, Lammers. 
ville, Lathrop, Lincoln, Linden, Live Oak, 
Lockeford. Tokay Colony Terminous, 

Lodi: Garfield, Lincoln, Needham, Lodi 
union high, Lone Tree, Madison. 

Manteca: Yosemite, Montezuma, Moore, 
Mossdale, Naglee, New Hope, New Jerusa- 
lem, Ray union, Rindge. . 

Ripon: Ripon School, River, Rustic, San 
Joaquin, Summer Home. 

Tracy: Central, South, Turner, Van Al- 
len, Venice, Veritas, Victor, Waverly, Wes- 
ton, Wildwood, Woods. — E. G. Gridley, 
Bay Section. 








Formulas 


True-False Percentage Formulas 


Herbert A. Sturges, Cibecue Day School, 
Cibecue, Arizona 


Tix conventional formula for con- 
verting the results of true-false tests 
into percentage scores gives an 
achievement percentage running from 
—100%, through 0 to + 100%. When 
there are R right answers, W wrong 
answers, and the total number of 
problems is T, the formula is 


R—W 
- X 100%. 





A% = 


The corresponding formula for deficiency 
percentage, as presented in the Sierra Edu- 
cational News, February, 1946, is 


T° 
D% —=-———— X 100%. 
T 


If it is desired to obtain percentage scores 
running from 0 to 100%, avoiding negative 
percentage results, the following formulas 
may be used: 


R—W+t+T 
A% = ——————. X_ 50%, and 
T 
W—R+T 


D% = ————— XK 50%. 
T 
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Ben 8S. Millikan 


Roy W. Cloud 


Tix Covina Argus-Citizen recently 
carried a first-page article concerning 
the plans of Superintendent Ben S. 
Millikan, who began his services as 
Superintendent of Schools of Covina 
in 1918 and at the end of the 1947-48 
year plans to retire and devote his 
time to other activities. 


Mr. Millikan is a graduate of Baker 
University, from which he received the 


50 Years of 
SHORTHAND PROGRESS 
e 


1946 marks the 50th year in the history 
of The Gregg Publishing Company. 
During that period of time Gregg Short- 
hand has made phenomenal progress. 
Today, it is the shorthand system taught 
exclusively in more than 20,000 individ- 
ual schools — over 96 per cent of the 
public and private schools and colleges 
in the United States offering instruction 
in shorthand. 





The progress of Gregp Shorthand is re- 
flected in: 


* The intrinsic merits of the system — 
the ease and efficiency with which 
it is learned and used. 


* The variety of superior teaching ma- 
terials and services available to in- 
structors. 


* The enthusiasm and effectiveness 
with which teachers themselves teach 
the system. 


Throughout our 50-year history it has 
been our dominating purpose to help 
shorthand teachers obtain superior re- 
sults in their classes. That same purpose 
will continue. to guide our program of 
publications and services. 


Send for “Ten Facts About Shorthand” 


THE GREGG 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Cnicaco SAN FRANCISCO 
Boston Dattas Toronto LoNnpbOoN 





Master’s Degree. Following that he spent 
one year at University of Chicago, then 
specialized in psychology, history of educa- 
tion and mental measurements at University 
of California. 


In order to secure the California Creden- 
tial, he spent one year at the old Los 
Angeles Normal School at Los Angeles. He 
then entered upon his work as a teacher in 
Glendale, following which he was for two 
years teacher of science and coach at Ana- 
heim High School. 


In 1915 he became Principal of Puente 
High School, where he remained for three 
years, then took charge of the work at 
Covina. -The High School in 1918 had 
fewer than 200 pupils. Since going to 
Covina, Mr. Millikan has been instrumental 
in building beautiful new buildings to house 
the elementary schools and the high school. 
During his time thousands of graduates 
have gone out from the schools of Covina 
and have taken an active part in the affairs 
not only of their local communities but of 
the State and the Nation. 


The retiring Superintendent has been 
active in Parent-Teacher Association work, 
a trustee of the Presbyterian Church, and 
an active worker in Red Cross activities. 
There are few superintendents who have 
been more active in their local affiliations 
than Mr. Millikan. He will be missed from 
the various school meetings in which he has 
always taken a prominent part. 


Principles and Techniques for Directing 
the Learning of Typewriting, by William 
R. Odell, director of instruction for adult 
and secondary education, Oakland Public 
Schools, Oakland, formerly professor in 
charge of commercial education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and Esta Ross 
Stuart, lecturer in education and supervisor 
of the teaching of commercial subjects, Uni- 
versity of California, formerly associate in 
commercial education, 
Columbia University, second edition, is 
published by D. C. Heath and Company, 
182 Second Street, San Francisco 5. This 
authoritative manual of 225 pages is written 
by two leading California educators; price 
$2.50. 


Charting Intercultural Education 1945-55, 
by the staff of Stanford Workshop on 
Intercultural Education, a pamphlet of 64 
pages, published by Stanford University 
Press; price 50c; reports the 1945 Summer 
Workshop and provides an excellent brief 
guide for teachers, administrators, and lay 
leaders. 


Teachers College,- 











MOTOR- 
DRIVEN, 
FORCED- AIR 
COOLED 


SLIDE FILM PROJECTOR 


Use it three ways—(1) for 2” x 2” Paper or Glass 
Slides; (2) for single-frame Slidefilm; and (3) for 
double-frame Slidefilm. This new DeVRY gives 
smooth, fast-focusing to hair-line —-- 

Easily adjustable—instant framing .. . Easily set 
up for horizontal or vertical pictures . . . Uses 300, 
200, or 100 watt lamp... Complete with durable 
carrying case and 300 watt bulb (No. 7710) . $85.00 


DeVRY Air-Flo 
Stereopticon < 
























Motor-driven, forced-air cooled. Precision optical 
system assures clarity and perfection cf image. 
For 3%” x 4” slides. Lamp capacity up to 1000 
watts. 
Complete with Forced-Air cooling and 500 watt 
Sanat CNG FI as dv oo ee sede $62.50 
With 1000 watt lamp (No 7701)........ 65.00 
Without Forced-Air cooling, but with 500 watt 
Me CIN FP oo a acts deo ees 52.50 
Carrying Case (No. 7703).........eeeeee 12.50 


BUY THE 3-PURPOSE 
PROJECTOR 


—that (1) SAFELY pro- ‘ 
jects beth sound and 
silent films; (2) thatshows! 
both black-and-white and} & 
color film without extra! 

equipment;and (3) whose &——"""¥ 
separately housed 25 watt amplifier jad sturdy 12 
inch electric-dynamic speaker afford portable 
Public Address facilities—indoors or out. Model 
RS-ND30 as shown—complete............ $495.00 


MAKE DEVRY YOUR 16mm. SOUND AND SILENT 
CLASSROOM FILM SOURCE, FOR SALE OR RENT 


tiie. 









AMERICAN 
SEATING COMPANY 
207 S. Van Ness Ave. - - - - - - San Francisco 3 
6900 Avalon Blvd. - - ------- Los Angeles 3 


is the best place to buy 





AUTHORIZED DEVRY DISTRIBUTOR 








Only 5 Time Winner 

of Army-Navy “E 

Ee 
e Sound Etipment 
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SCIENCE EDUCATION 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN POST-WAR SCIENCE EDUCATION 


Harrington Wells, Associate Professor of Bielogy and Science Education, Santa 
Barbara College, University of California 


———— upon the normal 
peace-time developmental pattern of 
science education during recent years, 
has been a wartime-accelerated pro- 
gram in the fields of physical science 
and mathematics. Pre-induction and 


TWO 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
AT 


CHICO 
STATE COLLEGE 





I. On the Chico Campus 
(June 24-August 2, 1946) 


Regular offering of courses in: 


ART INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
EDUCATION Music 

ENGLISH PuysIcat EpucATION 
GEOGRAPHY PsYcHOLOGY 
History Soctat SciENCE 


Credential courses for teachers of all 
levels and for elementary administra- 
tion and supervision. Good prospects 
for housing students at reasonable costs. 
Expanded recreational program. 








ll. At Eagle Lake, Lassen County 
(June 10-July 19, 1946) 


Biological Field School courses in: 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL Special Problems 


ScIENCE in Vertebrate 
PLANT TAXONOMY Zoology, Field 
LIMNOLOGY Botany, Ecol- 
ENTOMOLOGY 


ogy and Lim- 
nology 


For earnest students of science who 
want firsthand experience. 








Write for catalog and particulars to: 
DIRECTOR OF 
THE SUMMER SESSION 


Chico State College 


Chico, California 


home-training instruction in aero- 
nautics, internal combustion engine 
maintenance, radio, nursing, family 
nutrition, and general science have 
been the rule in California junior and 
senior high schools. 


Harrington Wells 





UNIVERSITY 


First Term 
June 12-July 19 


at RENO 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


® Curricula leading to five teaching credentials. 


© Courses designed to renew certificates and vali- 
date out-of-state certificates. 


© Courses for freshmen students. 


© Opportunity for continued advanced study and 
for recreation in high Sierra. 

@ Living accommodations on the campus. 

© For summer sessions catalogue and other bulletins 

write the Director of Summer Sessions, Univer- 

sity of Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 
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This war-education philosophy 
brought sharply into focus many prob. 
lems involving sociological’ correlation 
among the sciences, as elsewhere ip 
the curricular pattern. There has 
evolved a definite emphasis upon edy- 
cational factors tending to advance the 
social thinking of teachers, students 
and parents. 

Examples of such social-awarenesg 
included thrift training through goy. 
ernment stamps and _ bonds, scrap 
drives, food and gasoline rationing, 
victory gardening at home and at 
school, and the marshalling of ap 
informed public opinion countering 
“black market” activities and favor 
able to anti-inflationary measures. 


Now we are at peace, although the 
duration of the national emergency 
has not, at this writing, been officially 
declared at an end. At least in theory, 
the great World War II is over, and 
as educators we must survey the fields 
of social science and science as per- 
taining to public school instruction. 


Several factors are predominant as 
resulting from wartime influences. 
The atomic bomb is a world problem, 
leaving peace as the perennial alterna 
tive to annihilation. Atomic energy, 
turned to commercial profit, will fol 
low in its wake as great research 
laboratories of such organizations as 















OF NEVADA 


Second Term 
July 22- August 30 
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Westinghouse and General Electric 
are tuned to post-war researches in 
this field. 

Jet-propulsion and “flying egg-beat- 
ers’ with rear propellers, plus cabin- 
pressured intercontinental commercial 
freight and passenger planes, are 
already accomplished realities. World 
markets opening up vast new fields of 
opportunity for aviation have laid the 
foundation for a marked trend toward 
teaching aviation in all grades as social 
and scientific preparation for life in 
the Age of Flight. 

Radar and television, with their 
multiple and technical problems, are 
now a functional integrant of the 
curriculum in secondary physics. The 
teacher of chemistry finds exciting 
new motivating subject matter in the 
very advertisements of the national 
magazines. New paints, fabrics, syn- 
thetics and plastics open a vast new 
fied of technological pioneering. 

Teachers used to say to a promising 
youngster: “The world is your oyster.” 
Today the encouraging word should 
more aptly be: “The world is your 
test-tube,” for the potential in terms 
of human betterment in the field of 
chemistry is unlimited. 

Post-war general educational objec- 
tives will emphasize guidance to an 
extent not previously needed. There 
has been a flagrant increase in juve- 
nile delinquency in our California 
cities, due in part to working parents 
and in part to war psychoses and 
post-war labor unrest. While this is 
admittedly a social problem, the in- 
structor and supervisor of science can 
do much to alleviate a bad situation 
through curricular attention to mental 
and physical hygiene, as well as 
through vocational counselling. 





SAN JOSE SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


Paint while you enjoy a glorious vacation 
in California's scenic High Sierra 


Outstanding Instructors 
College Credits—G. I. Approved 
JULY 1 to AUGUST 9 
REGISTRATION LIMITED 
For folder write: REGISTRAR, Dept. A 
284 Bayview Avenue, San Jose, California 


at ROUND TOP LODGE « TWIN LAKES 
ON KIT CARSON TRAIL « CALIFORNIA 









Migration and counter-migration of 
field workers and war-working fami- 
lies are a continuing headache to 
administrators in terms of finances and 
A.D.A. There has been a major 
teacher-turnover to more lucrative and 
“vital” war industry positions, and 
quite a few science teachers have been 
extremely hesitant about returning to 
their pedagogical tasks. Many boys 
and girls have worked and are still 
working “part time.” Federal aid, 
involving funds for the purchase of 
science equipment among other things, 
is another far-reaching social factor. 

Women in industry present a prob- 
lem which is taken lightly by many, 
but which indicates a form of social 
revolution in this country. Women 
have successfully operated buses, street 
car’s welding equipment, riveters 
pressure hammers and tractors, over 
a period of years. In wartime this was 
essential and praiseworthy, but women 
as a group sometimes do not stop 
doing things they like to do and for 
which they are handsomely paid, 


CLAREMONT 


Summer Session 


June 24 through August 3 


Comprehensive seminars in 
Contemporary Latin America 
Aviation and Education 
School Administration 
Youth Guidance and Adjustment 


INSTITUTE OF ART 
Painting, Sculpture, Ceramics 
Weaving, Architecture 


Graduate and Undergraduate work in 
languages, literature, history, science, 
international relations, music, 
psychology, education 


SINGLE AND DousLe Dormitory Accom- 

MODATIONS IN CLARK HALL...POMONA 

. . Commons Dintnc Room 

Accommodations for 500 
resident students 


Pre-registration advisable before June 1 


COLLEGE . 


For Bulletin of Courses 


Write Director of Summer Session, 


Harper Hall, Claremont, Calif. 
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simply because men may express a 
wish that they do so. Long admitted to 
equal status in the professions, women 
now hold labor union membership in 
addition, and have become a dominant 
factor in domestic economics. 

Social thinkers used to joke about 
“women wearing the trousers” in the 
family unit. It is no longer a joke, if 
social thinkers think. These things 
being evident, science teachers must 
anticipate an ever-increasing necessity 


MT TTT «3 
A FULL QUARTER’S WORK 
in &ir-Conditioned 
OREGON 





“MEET ME IN OREGON THIS SUMMER” 
is becoming a familiar phrase among more and 
more instructors every year. Complete your 
Summer Studies in any of Oregon’s fine col- 
leges, and enjoy the stimulating atmosphere of 
some of the nation’s most beautiful campuses. 
Undergraduate work can be completed at any 
of the half or full quarter sessions. Graduate 
work can be completed at the University, Ore- 
gon State College or the Portland Session which 
combines courses from all Oregon institutions. 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE, Corvallis 
Full Quarter: June 18-August 30 
Half Quarters: June 18-July 26; July 27-Aug. 30 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, Eugene 
Full Quarter: June 18-August 29 
Half Quarters: June 18-July 23; July 24-Aug. 29 
PORTLAND SUMMER SESSION, Portland 
Night Classes, Full Quarter: June 17-August 30 
Day Classes, Half Quarter: June 17-July 26 
OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, Monmouth 
SOUTHERN OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Ashland 
EASTERN OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
La Grande 
Full Quarter: Juze 10-August 23 
Half Quarters: June 10-July 17; July 18-Aug. 23 


INSTITUTE OF MARINE BIOLOGY, Coos Bay 
Full Quarter: June 17-July 26 
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OREGON STATE SYSTEM 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
Room 207P, 220 S. W. Alder Street 
Portland 4, Oregon 


(Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher 
Education) 
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for training girls as well as boys in 
basic science. Technical training in a 
commonwealth of equal opportunity 
through open competition is a modern 
ideal objective of science education. 


haiciees feature of the post- 
war situation which will affect science 
teaching 1s the tremendous degree of 
increased manipulative perfection de- 
veloped under forced draft during the 
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SKY HIGH TOURS 
to Mesa Verde National 
Park, Chief Ouray Highway 
thru the heart of the Rocky 
Mountains. 
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national emergency. In private indus- 
try one might receive specific audio- 
visual-manipulative training enabling 
him to do a job well in a few days or 
weeks. An assembly-line ability, it is 
true, but such an ability is all that is 
needed or desired in our machine age, 
production-minded, commercial world. 

Schools habitually waste a vast 
number of teacher and student hours, 
and always have. In the business 
world, efficiency engineers cut across 
academic red-tape to get at realistic 
essentials. Through motivation and 
method, a speaking knowledge of 
German was taught to army men of 
average intelligence and Japanese to 
navy men of above-average intelli- 
gence, in a matter of months instead 
of years. These men are and will 
become parents of children who will 
be taught science in California schools. 

Educators can avoid future criticism 
of laxity in method through intensive 
utilization of similar audio-visual tech- 
niques, soon to be made available to 
science teachers. Such proven pro- 
cedures, ultimately bringing emphasis 
upon wise use of efficient tools, will 
increase both output and leisure hours. 

The 40-hour week is now common- 
place, and the work-week will be 
shortened as time passes. Science edu- 
cation will play a prominent part in 
this metamorphosis. 


Maemillan Books 


My First Seatwork Book by Gates and Barlett, 
40 cents, 


Mas Anecdotas Faciles by Pittaro, 60 cents. 
Dialogos Faciles by Pittaro, 72 cents. 


M Y First Seatwork Book provides 
Play-Work activities for first-grade or 
kindergarten, giving a new pattern and 
greater significance to this aspect of 
elementary education. 

It contains 80 pages of constructive activi- 
ties; exercises in large-scale easy-to-handle 
format for children; outstanding pictures in 
black and white. Usable with any basal 
reading series. Seatwork of genuine utility, 
by two reading experts, giving training not 
only in reading readiness skills (acquiring 
familiarity with a book, left-to-right eye 
movements, etc.), but also such valuable 
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skills as observation, selection, Manipulation 
comparison, and identification. 

All constructive or manual work results 
in toys or articles actually usable by the 
children. All materials, all teaching instruc. 
tions are in the book — no separate manual 
necessary. Exercises grouped for independ. , 
ent procedure by the children with only a 
minimum of assistance from the teacher. 

Mas Anecdotas Faciles and Dialogos 
Faciles are short, paper-bound readers which 
give the student practice in acquiring q 
ready command of spoken Spanish. Thei, 
chief features are: 


1. A controlled vocabulary and idiom list, 
2. Abundant conversational forms. 
3. Short, pertinent exercises. 


4, Interesting episodes and jokes. 


These readers may be used either in the 
first or second semester of first year classes. 


* * * 


Leo B. Hart, County Superintendent of 
Schools of Kern County, is engaging in a 
most laudable effort to secure satisfactory 
salary schedules throughout Kern County 
which will fix $2400 as the minimum salary 
which every full-time teacher of his county 
may receive during the coming school year. 


Bo * * 


Young Seott Books 


W ILLIAM R. SCOTT, 72 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, New York, is 
publisher of Young Scott Books, an 
extensive series of delightfully illus: 
trated and charmingly printed books 
for nursery age, primary and elemen- 
tary grades. 
books. 


The complete check-list comprises 50 
titles. New books are added each spring 
and fall. All persons interested in young 
children are invited to send for free illus 
trated catalog with full descriptions of all 
books. 

Among recent noteworthy titles are— 
Let’s Find Out, A First Picture Science 
Book; Bumble Bugs and Elephants, A Big 
and Little Book; Keep Singing, Keep Hum 
ming, A Collection of Play and Story 
Songs; and The Little Fireman. 


TRAVEL! 


MEXICO © GUATEMALA @ SO. AMERICA 
Aleska °* Hawaii * Europe ° The West 
Adventure trips, study trips, vaga- 
bond trips for students and teachers. 
46 day tours from $335. 
Write for our new folder. 
SITA Society for International 
Travel 

727 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 14 


Many are picture-story 
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Pi Lambda Theta 


National Association for Women in 
Education 


Awards for Research on Problems 
of Women 


P. Lambda Theta announces two 
awards of $400 each, to be granted on 
or before August 15, 1946, for signifi- 
cant research studies in education. 

An unpublished study may be submitted 
on any aspect of the professional problems 
and contributions of women, either in edu- 
cation or in some other field. Among 
others, studies of women’s status, profes- 
sional training, responsibilities and contribu- 
tions to education and to society, both in 


this country and abroad, will be acceptable. 

A study may be submitted by any individual, 
whether or not engaged at present in educa- 
tional work, or by any chapter or group of 
members of Pi Lambda Theta. 

Three copies of the final report of the com- 
pleted research shall be submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Studies and Awards by July 1, 1946. 
Information concerning the awards and the 
form in which the final report shall be pre 
pared will be furnished upon request. Al] in- 
quries should be addressed to the chairman of 
the Committee on Studies and Awards, Bess 
Goodykoontz, U. S. Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. , 


President of Pi Lambda Theta is May V. 
Seagoe, UCLA; Executive Secretary is Vir- 


gina M. Sahs, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los 
Angeles 24. 


* * %* 


Two interesting new Heath books are: 
1. Fact and Opinion, a book of nonfiction 
prose, edited by Wood and others, 700 
pages; price $2.20. 2. Builders of the Old 
World, by Hartman and Saunders, an illus- 
trated text of 472 pages, one of Heath's 
History on the March Series; price $1.80. 
This new series is to consist eventually of 
6 books for grades 3-8. 


* * % 
American History 


New American History Text Includes Very 
Recent Topics 


D URING the recent months and 


years, we have all been more or less 
conscious of the fact that important 
history was being made. ‘Some day,” 
we have thought, “this will all be in 
the history books.” It is there already. 

A new American history text, American 
History, 1946 Copyright, by Gertrude Van 
Duyn Southworth and John Van Duyn 
Southworth — experienced and successful 
authors of history books — brings the story 


of our country so far up-to-date that it 
treads upon the heels of recent news dis- 
patches. The book is published by Iroquois 
Publishing Company, home office, Chimes 
Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Features which distinguish this new text- 
book are: A complete pronouncing index, 
including references to both text and maps 
and the pronunciations of all difficult names 
and terms; an enlightening table of the 
alphabetical agencies created to fight the 
depression and also the more recent wartime 
agencies, such as OPA, WPB, and UNRRA; 
many large, clear 


maps, including four 


which cover fully the world-wide geography 
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Last year, Greyhound’s 
full-color wall display 


“Transportation On 


\ 
Parade” was used by 


more than 70,000 teachers in all parts of 
the United States. Now Greyhound has a 
brand-new wall display, more than eight 
feet -wide, lithographed in full colors, 
picturing a series of the most famous 


THIS COUPON 
BRINGS 
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WALL DISPLAY 
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of World War II; a variety of teaching aids, 
including questions, projects, and summaries; 
and a simple, flowing style of writing that 
brings our whole history to life from 1492 
to 1946. 


* * % 


Thorndyke-Century Beginning Dictionary, 
by E. L. Thorndike, for grades 4 or 5, is 
published by Scott, Foresman and Company, 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, 
Illinois. This fine big book comprises 645 
pages, 12,000 entries, 70 dictionary lessons. 
It teaches children actually how to use the 
dictionary and gives adequate training and 


method. 


GREYHOUND’S 2° WALL DISPLAY 
“FAMOUS HIGHWAYS’ Ready Now! 


highways in “This Amazing America”, 


and giving interesting facts about each. 


With this display are four lesson topics, 
well illustrated, discussing American 
highways--their historic and economic 
importance, and a number of bright anec- 
dotes concerning them. Don’t fail to get 
your copy of this material—fill in the 
coupon below and mail it today. 


Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, Room 200, 
113 St. Clair Ave., N. E., Cleveland 14, Ohio, for your copy of 
"Famous Highways of This Amazing America.” Please enclose a 
dime wrapped in paper to cover handling and mailing. 


GREYHOUND 
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JUNIOR 


COLLEGES GROW 


Basil H. Peterson, Glendale; President, California Junior College Federation 


= en received from 34 
California Junior Colleges shows a 
marked gain in enrollment during the 
past year. The total number of stu- 
dents in 34 of the colleges in January, 
1945, was 19,018. In January, 1946, 
30,276 were attending the same insti- 
tutions. This represents a 59.2% 
increase during the past year. 

Considering individual institutions, 
it was found that with the exception 
of San Diego, all junior colleges 
showed an increase in enrollment. The 
per cent increase varied from 13 for 
Stockton to 191 for Taft. Twenty 
colleges experienced more than a 50% 
increase in enrollment, while 9 have 
had 100% or more increase. 

The 34 junior colleges reported a 
total veteran enrollment of 6896. In 
order to meet the educational needs 
of the returned service men, junior 
colleges have had to broaden their 
educational offerings to include 
opportunity to complete high school 
graduation requirements, as well as to 
do regular college work in both pre- 


professional and semi-professional 
fields. 

In experiencing increased enroll- 
ments, the junior colleges of California 
face a real financial problem. They 
are endeavoring to operate on State 
aid based on last year’s enrollment, 
while this year on an average, they 
have 59.2% more students. Greater 
State financial support is needed in 
order that junior colleges may be able 
to provide adequate education for the 
ever-increasing number of oncoming 
high school graduates, returned vet- 
erans, and displaced war workers. 


D. C. Heath and Company, 285 Colum- 
bus Avenue, Boston, have inaugurated an 
excellent, helpful service bulletin for ele- 
mentary teachers entitled The Packet. The 
initial number, beautifully printed and illus- 
trated, comprises 22 pages. The Packet is 
available free of charge to all elementary 
school teachers. To be placed on the mail- 
ing list write to Heath at 182 Second Street, 
San Francisco 5. 








Cebca Classics 


for Enjoyment 


Provide an opportunity to read and appreciate the outstanding classics of 
the past in a style and vocabulary understandable to modern readers. 


In Sunshine and Shadow | 


(Pages from Poe) 
Adapted by 
LOU P. BUNCE 
Head of English Department 
Highland Park High School - 
Highland Park, New Jersey 


Pride and Prejudice 


Austen 


Adapted by | 
MABEL DODGE HOLMES 
Head of English Department 
Kensington High School / 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Les Miserables 
Hugo 
Adapted by 
MABEL DODGE HOLMES 
Head of English Department 


Kensington High School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


\ 


ADAPTED AND EDITED to enable the 


average reader, as well as the slow 


2 reader, to enjoy the literature of the ages. 


Descriptive material has been shortened 
or interpreted and non-essential portions 
of the narrative have been eliminated. 

TEXT. These adaptations follow the orig- 
inal stories as closely as possible. It has 
been the adapter’s aim to preserve style, 
characterizations, and dialogue, altering 
only as much as was necessary to make 


‘ the author’s work easily readable. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. Well-planned illustra- 
tions, as well as photographs showing 
scenes from recent motion pictures, af- 
ford visual aid to enjoyment and appre- 
ciation of these never - to - be - forgotten 
stories. 


TYPE FACE. Size of type and type faces 


used were professionally selected to pro- 
vide maximum reading ease. 


Cloth-bound, $1.15 per copy, in class orders. 


Request sample copies, 


to be sent on approval. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE BOOK COMPANY 


104 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK II, N. Y. 
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Mary Virginia Morris of Los Angeles, 
prominent CTA worker and prominent in 
California Federation of Business and Pro, 
fessional Women’s Clubs, was awarded by 
the United States Treasury Department , 
Silver Medal for patriotic services during 
the 8 War Bond Drives. Because the quotas 
of these awards were strictly limited in each 
State, they represent a genuine honor and 
distinction. Miss Morris is vice-president, 
NEA Department of Classroom Teachers, 
and president, CTA Southern Section De. 
partment of Classroom Teachers. 


New DeVry Unit 


DeVry Manufactures New Public 
Address Unit 


eB E VRY has designed and is now 
manufacturing a 4-position Mixer Unit 
to serve the need for the utilization of 
as many as four microphones. A 
“must” public-address unit for stage 
presentations, athletic events, choirs, 
banquets and other school, church, 
theatre and civic affairs. 

~ With 4 inputs, 4 microphones or a record: 
turntable and 3 microphones may be used. 
With each input having its own volume 
control, the sound can be balanced from 
each microphone to any degree desired. If 
a record turntable is used, the music can be 
faded to permit announcements through the 
microphones. 

The DeVry Mixer can be used with any 
make amplifier having input jacks for micto 
phone and turntable. 

The unit is economically priced, and 
illustrated literature is available without 
charge. Write DeVry Corporation, 111! 
Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois. 


Hubert Herring, professor of Latin Amer 
ican Civilization at Claremont Graduate 
School, is spending the spring months in 
Brazil and the Argentine, to gather at first’ 
hand additional data on the current politi 
cal and economic developments in those 
countries. 

Author of the best-selling “Good Neigh 
bors,” Mr. Herring is developing material 
for another book on affairs in Latin Amer’ 
ica. He will return to the Claremont campus 
in time for the summer session, June 24 
August 3, when he will conduct the fourth 
comprehensive seminar on Latin American 
relations, with particular emphasis upon the 
current crises in Argentina and Brazil. 
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APRIL 1946 


Directory of Services 
Available to Veterans 


Compiled by Edward Sewell, Past-Presi- 
dent CTA Central Section; Teacher, 
Taft Union High School, 

: Kern County 


Agencies 


County Service Officer. 
Selective Service Boards. 
U. S. Employment Service. 
Veteran Service Centers. 


> wwe 





2 ACCURATE, BEAUTIFUL 
MODERN DICTIONARIES 


For Every Classroom 






and Home-Study Need 


Give students the “dictionary habit” and 
they’ll learn not only spelling, but pronunci- 
ation, word division, meanings and deriva- 
tions twice as fast! 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 


@ New “sight-saving” type 


@ Hundreds of clear halftone, line, and cole 
illustrations 


@ Simplified pronunciation symbols explained on 
each page 


@ One alphabetical order for all listings 


@ “How Would You Say It’ Word Quiz: Fascinat- 
ing introduction to the use of dictionary 


@ Compiled by famous dictionary experts 


JUNIOR SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY 


AFUNK¢ WAGNALLS Standard” atc .u.s.pat.orr. 


39,000 words and phrases...4,000 syno- 
nyms... 1,500 illustrations. $1.48. 
(Subject to school discount) 


HIGH SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY 


AFUNK¢ WAGNALLS “Standard” etc.u.s. pat.orr. 


50,000 words and phrases with derivations 
--- 5,000 synonyms... 1,800 illustrations... 
appendix with 16 special features, including 
Morse Code, list of great inventions, etc. $2.08. 

(Subject to school discount) 


@ If it’s a Funk & Wagnalls, it’s the Standard. 


LUPE RRL bY 





354 Fourth Ave. New York 10, N.Y 


Educational Advisors in Colleges and 
Universities. 

American Red Cross. 

American Legion Service Officers. 
Disabled American Veterans Service 
Officer. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars Service 
Officer. 

California Veterans Welfare Board. 
County Recorders Office. 

County Tax Assessors Office. 


Services and Where to Obtain Them 


To get your old job back; 
Selective Service Board. 


To get a job; 
U. S. Employment Service. 


Educational Benefits; 

a. Educational advisors. 

b. U. S. Employment Service. 

c. County Service officer. 

d. Service officers of the Veterans 
Organizations or the American 
Red Cross. 


Home and Farm Loans; 

a. County Service officer. 

b. Service officers of Veterans Or- 
ganizations or the American Red 
Cross. 

c. Veterans Welfare Board, Sacra- 
mento, if entered service from 
California. 


Hospitalization or medical care; 

a. County Service officer. 

b. Service officers of Veteran Or- 
ganizations or the American Red 
Cross. 


Pensions, disability allowances, and 

any other financial claims against 

the government; 

a. County Service officer. 

b. Service officers of the Veterans 
Organizations or the American 


Red Cross. 


Family Allowances and Allotments, 

and Pensions for Dependents; 

a. County Service officer. 

b. Service officers of the Veterans 
Organizations or the American 
Red Cross. 


Funeral Expenses and Grave Mark- 

ers; 

a. County Service officer. 

b. Service officers of the Veterans 
Organizations or the American 
Red Cross. 


Recording of discharges and other 
papers; 
a. The County Recorder. 
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10. Veterans tax exemptions; 
a. The County Assessor. 


11. Naturalization; 
a. County Service officer. 


12. Personal Problems; 
a. County Service officer. 
b. Service officers of the Veterans 
organizations or the American 
Red Cross. 
13. Surplus Commodities; 
a. County Service officer. 
b. Service officers of the Veterans 
Organizations. 





Open this book! See history-making happenings of 
the most sensational year of this generation—the 
first year of the Atomic Age! FOTONEWS PARADE 
contains over 290 on-the-spot pictures of world- 
shaking events that occurred during this period. 


There’s Something for Everybody 
See intimate close-up photographs of MacArthur in 
Japan; Paratroopers dropping on Corregidor; FDR'S 
Funeral; Concentration Camp Horrors; Execution of 
Mussolini; Atom Bomb hitting Japan; Official Jap 
Surrender Documents; War Crime Trials; World 
Series, Army-Navy football game, and many other 
historic events! See portraits of distinguished per- 
sonalities in politics, military affairs, sports and 
motion pictures. Keep this book for your children... 
show it to them as the years go by. When you 
look at FOTONEWS PARADE 5, 10 or 20 years from 
now, you'll enjoy it even more! 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just fill in and mail coupon. FOTONEWS PARADE 
will promptly be sent by return mail. Order now 
while the supply lasts. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


| VIRSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. F -134 
15 Moore St., New York 4, N. Y. 
Please rush my copy of FOTONEWS 
PARADE by return mail. 
(C0 I enclose $1. You pay all postage. 
0 Send C.O.D. I'll pay postman $1 plus 
postage. 
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14. Insurance; 
a. County Service officer. 
b. Service officers of the Veterans 
Organizations or the American 


Red Cross. 


In any community where a Veterans 
Service Center has been established, the 
Veteran should apply to the Center first. 
There he will be referred to the proper 
agency, and a definite appointment will be 
made for him with the person charged with 
handling his particular problem. 


* * * 


Oscar H. Olson, District Superintendent 
of Schools of Menlo Park, is to be con- 
gratulated on having secured an increased 
salary schedule for the teachers of his dis- 
trict. The schedule begins at $1800 mini- 


mum with 10 steps of $90 each, bringing 
the maximum salary to $2880. 






To meet the 


AUDIO-VISUAL NEEDS 


of Teachers ! 


FOR SALE OR RENTAL 


16mm Bell & Howell Projectors 
Slide Film Projectors 
Playbacks 


Screens 


Call or Write Us 
at 


141 New Montgomery St. 


San Francisco 


PHOTO & SOUND, Inc. 


Send for special pre-vacation offer on a T.C.U. 
Policy that will protect you whether disabled 
by Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. Bargain 
price carries you the rest of the school year, 
through vacation and well into fall. 


FREE TAG FOR 


YOUR BAG 
Has space for name and 
address with transparent 
: cover. Free while supply lasts. 
ot a oF GR ee eK om Ce ek ee am mR OR ew om 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
§ 7198 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Send me your special Pre-Vacation offer and Free I 
fl Bag Tag. 
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STATE JOURNALS 


STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION JOURNALS 


Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor, NEA Journal, Washintgon, D.C. 


Suggestions for Developing 
Policies and Principles 


1. Function 


The journal is the official organ of the 
association. For that reason the objectives 
and program of the organization have prior 
claim on the space. The magazine is not a 
research, methods, or current events publi- 
cation. It does not compete with other 
educational magazines, but it serves its own 
particular purpose for its own membership. 


2. Scope 


The journal is for the entire membership. 
It is the one project of the association which 
reaches every member. It interprets the 
association to the readers. Through it the 
members have the opportunity to keep in 
touch with the work of the association. 
Because of the function and scope of the 
journal it is not advisable to assign space to 
special groups or departments as a regular 
practice. These interests are best served by 
submitting items which promote or supple- 
ment the total program. 


3. Unified Code 


The attainment of common professional 
goals calls for cooperation in all areas — 
elementary, secondary, and collegiate. The 
journal emphasizes unified programs and 
activities. During the course of the year, 
material relating to local, State and national 
organizations will be included. Education 
on the international basis will also receive 
appropriate attention. 


4. Related Materials 


Many requests for the publication of 
articles and announcements come to the 
journal from sources outside the field of 
education. Much of the material is very 
worthy, but space is often limited. The 
value of the material to the journal readers 
might well be the basis for determining its 
usability. 


5. Content and Format 


The subject-matter will vary in terms of 
the plans for the year and the developing 
program of the association. The language 
need not be technical. The journal is 
brightened by the use of color. Pictures and 
graphic illustrations add to the readability 


of the content. The pages are more attrac. 
tive when they do not appear crowded. 


Suggestions for Developing 
Editorials 


1. Sources of Editorials 


Sources of materials for leading editorials 
may be found in the association program, 
teaching profession, educational problems, 
American life, and the world scene. The 
following outline is intended to sugges 
procedures rather than list titles. 


2. Association Program 


Editorials growing out of the established 
goals and program such as specific legisla 
tive projects, need for expanded services, 
survey findings, committee recommendations, 
local and county association activities, rela 
tion of association to governmental agencies 
and lay groups, and other topics. 


3. Teaching Profession 


Editorials growing out of the needs of 
the teaching profession such as _ teachers 
salaries, effects of teacher-load upon instruc 
tion, role of higher education in developing 
professional solidarity, teacher recruitment, 
unified goals, and other topics. 


4. Educational Problems 


Editorials growing out of current and 
longterm needs of education such as pro 
gram reconversion, finance, personnel, 
reconstruction tasks, services to adults, 
young children, and veterans, and other 
topics. 


5. American Life 


Editorials growing out of the place of 
education in American life such as federal 
aid, education as an investment, community 
betterment, juvenile guidance and protec 
tion, equality of opportunity, extension of 
health, welfare, library, and recreational 
services to small communities, civic respon 
sibility, and other topics. 


6. World Scene 


Editorials growing out of the world 
situation such as moral implications of atomic 
power, education for the atomic age, edu’ 
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cation’s responsibility for making UNO and 
UNESCO effective, world brotherhood, and 


other topics. 


The State education association 
journals edited by men and women 
who are close to the needs of children 
and the schools are one of the most 

werful educational forces in Amer- 
ica.—Joy Elmer Morgan. 


Good Neighbors 


A RECENT outstanding example of a 
genuine good neighbor policy between near- 
by high schools is that of Orland Joint 
Union High School, Glenn County, H. O. 
Williams, superintendent. 

In a move to help Corning High School 
students acquire lights for their football 
fied, the student council of Orland high 
school voted to put $100 into the Corning 
fund. 


The purchase is in the nature of a loan and 
the local student body will receive 10 non-inter- 
est bearing certificates. 

Corning students were reported to have sold 
$3305 in certificates, not including thé $100 
purchase made by the local school. $3,000 was 
the goal set for the drive. 


Over-Crowded 


Ruth H. McKinney, Kindergarten Teacher, 
Dominguez Elementary School, 
Los Angeles 


You will remember 
That old pedagogue; 
The one who sat — 
On the end of a log, 
With only a pupil, 
Himself, and God. 
Well he was nothing 
But a great big fraud! 


Without enough tools, 
And space, and such, 
We keep them sitting, 
Much too much; 

No use worrying, 
Fretting, “stewing,” 
But we know children 
Learn by doing! 


World Conference 


As we go to press, word comes 
from NEA that the World Confer- 
ence of The Teaching Profession will 
be held August 17-30, 1946, at The 
Homestead, Endicott, New York 
State. 


Thoughts 


Mildred D. Logan, Teacher, Ramona 
School, San Bernardino 


T HE room is very still today, 
It’s really almost creepy. 

The bees outside the window hum; 
They make me feel quite sleepy. 


My teacher’s mouth is very sweet, 
Her teeth play in the shadows 

Between her lips like little lambs 
That play down in our meadows. 


I wish that Sue would straighten up, 
She studies all bent over; 

She makes me think of poor old Jane 
Who lives down by the river. 


The sky is, oh, so blue up there, 

And soft, white specks move on it. 
But, maybe, that’s not up at all, 

I'm looking down upon it. 


Perhaps I’m in an aeroplane, 
(There really is no proving,) 

Those specks are swans sailing along — 
But, maybe, I am moving. 


My teacher's voice is soft and low, 
Her smile says I am winning 

In my hard fight to beat myself. — 
Wish school were just beginning! 


Annette is all dressed up today — 
Nelle sits in such a bunch — 


And Don’s so short and Ned’s so tall —— 


Wonder what we'll have for lunch. 


COMING 


April 8-13— California Public 
Schools Week; Statewide observance. 
Charles Albert Adams, State Chairman. 


April 9-13 — American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation; 
annual convention. Hotel Jefferson, St. 
Louis. 


April 12, 13 — California Teachers As- 
sociation Annual Meetings; meetings of 
State Committeees; meetings of present and 
new Board of Directors; meeting of Cali- 
fornia Council of Education. Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco. 


April 12, 13 — Music Festival; auspices 
California School Band, Orchestra and 
Vocal Association, Central District. Reed- 
ley, Fresno County. Oscar Riehl of 
Coalinga, chairman. 


April 13 — Business Education; annual 
State Conference. Hotel Californian, Fresno. 


April 14— Pan-American Day; national 
observance. 


April 14-17— Annual Conference of 
Secondary School Principals; auspices State 
Department of Education. Hotel Whit- 
comb, San Francisco. 


April 21 — Easter Sunday. 
April 21 — John Muir, Birthday. 


April 23 — Edwin Markham, Birthday. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


To be held on the BERKELEY, the LOS ANGELES 
and the SANTA BARBARA campuses, the University 


of California Summer Sessions, with a wide variety 


At Berkeley 
Ist Summer Session: Six 
Weeks—June 24 to Aug. 2 


2nd Summer Session: Six 
Weeks—Aug. 5 to Sept. 13 


of courses, will stress all 
phases of teacher training. 


At Los Angeles 


At Santa Barbara 


For Bulletins, address Director 1st Summer Session: Six 


of Summer Sessions, Berkeley 
4, or 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los 


Angeles 24, or Santa Barbara 2nd Summer Session: Six 
Weeks—Aug. 5 to Sept. 13 


College, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Weeks—June 24 to Aug. 2 


Summer Session: Six Weeks— 
June 24 to Aug. 2 

Post Session: Three Weeks: 
August 5 to 23 
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April 25-27 — NEA Regional Conference 
on Rural Education. Denver. 


April 27— Sacramento Valley Music 
Festival Association; first festival since 1942. 
Chico. 

April 27-May 4 — National Baby Week. 

May 1 — Child Health Day. 

May 3, 4— American Council on Edu- 


cation; 29th annual meeting. Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago. 


9 
May 4— School Library Association of 
California, Northern Section; luncheon 


meeting, College Womens Club, Berkeley. 


May 8-10 — The President's Highway 
Safety Conference. Washington, D. C. 


May 11— CTA Southern Section Coun- 


cil; regular meeting. Southern Section 
Headquarters, Los Angeles. 


May 12 — Mother's Day. 
May 22—National Maritime Day. 
May 30 — Memorial Day. 


HOUSE FOR RENT 


For July and August only, furnished 
house, 3 bedrooms, large yard, view, 
near bus and car lines. Rent $75 per 


month. References given and required. 
H. Douglas 
1880 Eighth Avenue, San Francisco 22 
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June 4 — Primary Election. 


June 8—Last day for filing initiative 
petitions for 1946 ballot measures with 
county clerks. 


June 14—Flag Day; national observ- 
ance. 


June 16 — Father’s Day. 


June 16-23 — American Library Associa- 
tion; 65th annual conference. Municipal 
Auditorium, Buffalo. 

June 20-July 20— Speech Education 
Workshop. Stanford University. 


June 23-28—American Home Economics 
Association, 37th annual convention. Cleve- 


land. 


June 23-July 2— Institute of Interna- 
tional Relations; annual Mills 
College. 


session. 


June 28 — Final day for filing initiative 
petitions with Secretary of State. 


June 30-July 7—NEA Summer Meet- 
ing; Representative Assembly; certain de- 


partments, committees and boards. Buffalo, 
New York. 


July 8-19— NEA Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals; 8th annual 
conference on Elementary Education. Uni- 
versity of Syracuse, Syracuse, New York. 


August 2-5 — Childrens Theatre Confer- 
ence, under sponsorship of American Edu- 
cational Theatre Association. Seattle. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL News 


October 5 — CTA Bay Section Council; * 


regular meeting. Sir Francis Drake Hotel, 
San Francisco. 


November 5 — General Election. 


November 23 — CTA Bay Section Coun- 
cil; regular meeting. Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel, San Francisco. 


* * * 


YOURS ... for the asking 


A List of Free and Inexpensive 
Classroom Helps 


109. Own Your Own Classroom 
Films the Cooperative Way tells how to 
establish and operate a cooperative classroom 
film library for schools with small visual 
education budget. Seven School Co-op Film 
Library is a reprint of an article telling how 
the plan is working for a group of schools, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 


110. The World Within the Atom 
is a new booklet of the Little Science Series, 
It is designed to give students a history of 
the scientific discoveries that led to this 
epoch-making achievement. It is probably 
the most important of the School Series the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation has ever 
issued. Science teachers may obtain it free 
in quantities for members of their classes, 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 


111. A Catalog of Handcraft Ma- 
terial which may be used in art room and 
shop and also in the other subjects as visual 
education aids. El-Craft. 


112. A Brief History of Aviation 
is a mimeographed outline of the develop 
ment of lighter than air travel from the first 
stories in Greek mythology down to 1940. 
A valuable addition to the library of any 
teacher of this subject. TWA. 


Use This Coupon 


State Teachers Magazines 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items 
checked. 3c is enclosed for each item. 
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109. 1TO. 111. 112. 
Name 
4 
Address City State ; 
‘ 
Subject talght Grade 
1 
School Address : 
' 
Enrollment: Boys Girls i 
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Even with your eyes shut you know that ice-cold 











Coca-Cola will help make any party a success. Its 
sparkling refreshment lends a gay and friendly 
tone to any occasion. Coke belongs wherever folks 
gather for fun and friendliness. The invitation 
Have a Coke means a good time will be had by all. 
It’s a mighty nice feeling to know that there’s 
Coca-Cola in the icebox ready to refresh a sociable 


pause with friends or just to refresh yourself. 


COPYRIGHT 1946, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


That’s it... Have a Coca-Cola 





all in the spirit of friendliness 
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A “Coca-Cola” and its abbreviation 
M“Coke” are the registered trade- 
marks which distinguish the prod- 
uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 














COOL LIGHT 


FLUORESCENT LIGHTING has evolved 
from years of research in electric 
lighting. Step by step scientists have 
worked to conquer the hours of dark- 
ness. Incandescent lamps. give their 
light from glowing solids, which 
comprise the filament. But an in- 
candescent solid is not the only 
possible source of light—the sun, and 
the other stars, are all gaseous, and 
their light comes from a hot glowing 
gas. However, a gas can be made to 
glow without necessarily heating it, 
by bombarding it with electrons for 
example. When this is done, other 
electrons are knocked out of their 
usual places in the gas atoms, and 
as they fall back light energy comes 
out. 


PHOSPHORS are substances which may 
glow with visible light when struck 
by ultraviolet rays. During this 
process, the energy of some of the 
electrons in the phosphor crystal is 
raised but is not given off in one 
step; for, if it were, the light from 
the phosphor would be just as in- 
visible as the exciting radiation. 
Instead, there is a series of steps 
during which some energy is lost 
as heat while considerable energy is 
left to produce a different kind of 
radiation when electrons return to 
the original state. This is called 
fluorescence. 


COOL, WHITE LIGHT is given off by the 
present fluorescent lamps. These 
lamps are tubular, and in the tube are 





two filaments from which electrons 
are emitted. The tubes contain small 
amounts of argon and mercury vapor. 
First the electrons make the argon 
glow, and this starts the mercury; 
so if the tube were of clear glass, all 
you would see would be the faint 
blue light of the glowing gas mixture. 
This gas mixture is rich in ultraviolet 
rays and these fall on the solid 
phosphors which coat the tube. They 


These gas-filled tubes are coated with phosphors which transform invisible ultraviolet rays 
into visible light which is soft, cool, and abundant. 




















































































in turn convert the invisible to visible 
light, and that is what comes from 
the tube for illumination purposes, 
The color of the light given off can 
be determined by the phosphor which 
is used to coat the lamp. 


Because the wavelength of the 
ultraviolet light from the mercury 
vapor in such a tube often has th 
approximate value that produces the 
maximum fluorescence from the phos- 
phors used, and because this radiation 
can be produced in large quantities 
these lamps are highly efficient. And 
a 15-watt fluorescent lamp will give 
as much light as an incandescent lamp 
of from 40 to 60 watts. 


This advertisement is one of a series, de 
signed as a service to teachers of question 
asking boys and girls. General Electric Company 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





